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this fine gasoline 


is revealed in use. 


HUMBLE 


Esso Extra 


An automobile engine operating on Humble 
Esso Extra gasoline gives noticeably better per- 
formance. You notice extra anti-knock quality; 
you feel extra power; and when a mechanic takes 
the head off the engine, he sees that the patented 
solvent oil in Esso Extra has kept the engine extra 
clean. 


Esso Extra is a premium gasoline. It costs a 
few cents more to fill a gasoline tank with Esso 
Extra than with a regular-grade gasoline, but 
this small extra cost is repaid in extra perform- 
ance. Try Esso Extra in your car. You'll agree 
that Esso Extra gives you something extra for 
your money. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING’CO. 
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The Edztor’s Notebook 


PERHAPS the principal difference between a 
university press and a commercial one, or be- 
tween a university quarterly and a commer- 
cial magazine, lies in the relation between ideas 
and money. A commercial magazine or press 
may have ideas it wishes to sponsor; but the 
basic purpose is to make money. The primary 
aim of a university press is to propagate ideas 
for their own sakes, Otherwise there is no 
reason for its being a university press rather 
than a commercial press. 

This may seem very abstract, but actually 
it affects the operations of the press at every 
point. Commercial presses must consider sales 
possibilities ahead of scholarly or social values 
in books. Commercial magazines dare not pur- 
sue ideas to the extent that they alienate sub- 
scribers. The university magazine, however, 
has an obligation to carry on with ideas regard- 
less of the political, social, or economic views 


of present or potential readers. It must, by and 
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large, depend for its support on those vitally 
concerned with knowledge and ideas. 

In line with this conception of the duty of 
a magazine which endeavors to express to the 
fullest extent that inquiring spirit historically 
essential to the life of all universities, SWR 
publishes in this issue a forthright and authori- 
tative examination of a problem which has 
disturbed men of good will for generations: 
segregation within the church. This paradox 
of an exclusive Christianity is discussed by 
AUBREY BURNS (p. 121), poet and essayist 
whose contributions have appeared frequently 
in the magazine, most recently last Autumn 
(“Mirror to the South’). As a Texas-born and 
Texas-educated (Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity) Methodist minister now living in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Burns has an experiential approach 
to his subject. Formerly assistant editor of the 
Methodist weekly Southwestern Advocate, he 
has been pastor of several churches in Texas 
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Is the Southwest 
a state of Mind? 


AMERICA’S 
HEARTLAND: 


The Southwest 
by Green Peyton 


PERSUASIVE study of the 

fiercely independent South- 
west and its people, with sharply- 
focused views of gigantic Texas, 
shy yet handsome Arkansas, fun 
loving Louisiana, leisurely New 
Mexico, and oil conscious Okla- 
homa. An exciting, controversial 
analysis that presents this region— 
from gay New Orleans to sun- 
drenched Santa Fé—as a living, 
breathing community and inter- 
prets its spirit through the intro- 
duction of representative people. 
“A really fine job, a lively ac- 
count.”—Los Angeles Times. 
Ilustrated, $3.75 


NO MAN’S LAND 
by Carl Coke Rister 


“An exciting story out of the wild- 
ness of man and nature in this 
corner of Oklahoma hitherto 
neglected by most historians.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 
Illustrated, $3.00 
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and is a member of the Southwest Texas Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church. 

Just incidentally, it might be interesting to 
say a word about the general matter of discus- 
sion of “controversial”’ subjects in a magazine 
of the character of SWR. One year ago, in the 
Spring 1948 number, SWR presented a sane 
and logical analysis of segregation in higher 
education by Charles H. Thompson, dean of 
Howard University’s graduate school. Reac- 
tions to this article proved that readers of 
SWR are entirely willing to give hearing to 
open-minded, calm writings on even the most 
bitterly debated controversies of the present 
day: there were two cancellations of subscrip- 
tions, but balanced over against them were a 
host of commendatory letters and other ex- 
pressions of approval. 

The growing maturity of outlook on the 
part of thinking people of the Southwest is 
also in a sense the subject of JOHN ROSEN- 
FIELD’s latest contribution in the new depart- 
ment, “The Resident Arts.” Mr. Rosenfield’s 
view of ‘“Contemporaneity in the Southwest” 
(p. 120) does include, however, certain mis- 
givings over the resistance to new forms of 





Cover 


Tio Vivo, lithograph by Howard Cook 
of Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico, won 
the Dallas Museum Zonne Memorial 
Prize in the Second Southwestern Exhibi- 
tion of Prints and Drawings, current at 
the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts March 
6 to 27, 1949. “Tio Vivo” is a diminutive 
merry-go-round which has been a fea- 
ture of Santa Fe’s annual Fiesta for a 
number of years. Its motive power is 
furnished by one man who turns a long 
crank. As it does not have the usual 
mechanical music, rides on its gay little 
horses are accompanied by Spanish tunes 
played by a native orchestra of two or 
three pieces, seated in the center of its 
circle. 
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musical and artistic expression still found 


among some concert audiences and museum 
visitors. 

ALBERT GUERARD in his essay, “The Last 
Frontier: Language” (p. 136), returns to a 
subject long a favorite with him. As a matter 
of fact, the present article is his second on 
international languages in these pages, the first 
having appeared in 1922 under the title “Babel 
and Geneva.” As the author points out, the 
need for a workable international tongue has 
not, to say the least, become any less great over 
the years. “The Last Frontier: Language”’ will 
appear, in somewhat different form, in Mr. 
Guérard’s next book as part of a section en- 
titled “World Citizenship” which will also 
include his essay on “European Union” (SWR 
Autumn 1948). 

JOHN T. FLANAGAN, former member of the 
Southern Methodist University English fac- 
ulty who is now teaching at the University of 
Illinois, is author of James Hall, Literary Pi- 
oneer of the Ohio Valley and editor of Amer- 
ica Is West and Snelling’s Tales of the North- 
west, all from the University of Minnesota 
Press. His present essay for SWR, “Literary 
Protest in the Midwest” (p. 148), is third in 
a series which has included articles on Theodore 
Dreiser (Autumn 1946) and Sinclair Lewis 
(Autumn 1947). 

F. DEGOLYER, a contributing editor of SWR, 
has long maintained scientific interests far 
wider than his own field of petroleum geology. 
His “The Uses of Science” (p. 168) is the re- 
sult of years of thought about the broader 
implications of the scientific method in its 
present-day application. Mr. DeGolyer de- 
livered a somewhat different version of this 
essay as a commencement address to a recent 
graduating class at the University of Okla- 
homa, of which he himself is a graduate. His 
previous appearances in SWR include two 
articles on oil (“Oil for Peace and War,”’ Au- 
tumn 1944, and “Anthony F. Lucas and Spin- 

Continued on page 213 
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Contemporanetty in the Southwest 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


WHILE OUR RURAL CITIZEN can appreciate the 
arts as understandingly as the next man, the 
arts belong to the city and not the country. So 
it is of the city we must speak. And in the 
Southwest the city does not grow but, rather, 
hatches itself anew every ten years, an event 
recorded in the decennial census. The new pop- 
ulation figure, showing 40, 50, and 100 per 
cent increases, gives the city a new conception 
of itself. Not that the city is taken by surprise. 
It has been watching itself expand through 
the utility and other indices and somehow 
thought itself bigger than Uncle Sam’s enu- 
merators report. Still it is bigger and has bigger 
things to do and bigger city gestures to make. 

Our larger Texas cities have not waited for 
1950. They began taking stock of themselves 
during the war years and by 1945 were view- 
ing themeslves as population centers of na- 
tional rather than regional significance. The 
development of symphony orchestras* became 
a facet. Three cities straightway created pro- 
fessional orchestras ranking with the finest in 
the United States and began feeding music 
steadily to large audiences over a twenty-four- 
week period. Gone was the day of the local semi- 
professional orchestra and its six to eight con- 
certs a year. 


The corporate body grew up and gave itself 





*See “The Postwar Symphony Orchestra,” SWR 
Winter 1949. 
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adult hobbies. Unfortunately the minds and 
spirits of the city dwellers have not leaped ac- 
cordingly. Apparently the development of 
taste and the cultural tissue requires a germi- 
nating pericd unrelated to boom time concen- 
tration of human units. It is true that some 
of the new population has come from eastern 
cities and brings with it a cultural maturity. 
It is also true that a fraction of the natives 
have given themselves cultural self-help by 
means of travel, radio, and recordings. 

The core of the big city, however, is the 
smaller city that was, and its articulate voice 
is that of the pre-war provincial. He is not, 
we make haste to say, a cultural illiterate. He 
does lack the orientation to accept the culture 
he has been getting since 1945 and, to be 
practical about it, must continue to get. He 
speaks now both loudly and belligerently and 
threatens to impair the artistic development 
of the region with unreasoning facticnalism. 
He is often the civic patriot of long residence 
and must make good his dissatisfaction by hit- 
ting the offense where it hurts, his contribu- 
tion of subsidy or maintenance money. 

For the fulfilment of artistic destiny any- 
where this voice of protest should not be per- 
mitted to get away with a thing. It should be 
argued down in press and committee. We wish 
we could define exactly what the protest is but 
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Parade of Progress 


At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 


banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 
and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 
modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today...and for a greater tomorrow. 


First National Bank 
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THE YALE REVIEW is like meat and drink to the hungry 


and thirsting intellect 


So writes a prominent newspaper editor...and you will agree 
when you see our current Spring issue, in which are featured, 
along with many other fine articles, book reviews, stories and verse: 


Tit 
YALE 
REVIEW 


a quarterly 
published by 
Yale 
University 


Osmena. 


Press 








Some never-before-published “Letters from Henry James to 
Justice Holmes,” edited by Mark DeWolfe Howe. 


John Chamberlain’s thought-provoking discussion of the pros- 
pects for the Republican party—balanced by a piece on the 
fate of the Dixiecrats. 


“Lesson from Luzon,” a keen analysis of current Philippine 
affairs by David Bernstein, former advisor to President 


May we start your subscription with the Spring 1949 number? 


One year—$3.50 
THE YALE REVIEW 


143 Eim Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


Two years—$6.00 





we cannot except to say it is a protest against 
the unfamiliar. This can be ancient and classi- 
cal as well as modern or contemporary. It is 
asserted usually with a degree of bellicosity 
in the phrase, “I don’t know anything about 
music (or painting), but I know what I 
like.” 

The immediate rejoinder must be, “You 
don’t know enough about music (or painting) 
and you don’t like enough things.” Nothing 
is to be gained by rolling with the punch of 
conservatives or yielding. A musician cannot 
add Stravinsky to repertoire by playing only 
Beethoven nor can an art gallery project non- 
objectivism by limiting itself to eighteenth- 
century landscapes, or the realism of inland 
regionalism by displaying only pretty seascapes 
or fields of bluebonnets. 

The partially oriented patron of cultural 
matters is comfortable only with the familiar. 
There is only one cure for his mental and emo- 
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tional condition. The unfamiliar must be made 
familiar, a task that sounds easier than it is. 
It must be done with tact, clearheadedness, 
patience, good temper, and an exercise of some- 
thing akin to showmanship. 

The subject should not be denied his pleas- 
ures in either the halls of music or the museums 
of art. So the treatment becomes one of sugar- 
coated dosage and proportionate activity. This 
should not be difficult or even unpleasant to 
the musical or museum leadership. Unless the 
leader is, himself, a fanatic in a certain school 
of expression, he should not have lost enthus- 
iasm for the old or the traditional. Contempo- 
raneity in the arts is not opposition to all that 
has come before; but, rather, a continuation. 
It can be understood only in the light of the 
past. For example, some of the most inacces- 
sible of Stravinsky’s music appears in the 
oldest forms known to music, actually pre- 
Bachian. A thorough knowledge of music 
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from its simple origins makes Stravinsky’s 
“Eclogues” and “Pastorales” comprehensible. 
There is nothing in noncbjective decoration 
vastly unlike the flutings of Grecian columns 
or the ancient system of the frieze. 


THE CORE OF OPPOSITION to the unfamiliar 
is more a psychiatric than an aesthetic study. 
Such orientation as the cultured man possesses 
was hard won against habits of a primitive 
and necessitous life and pathetically limited 
facilities of education. His operatic conver- 
sance, hard won in park band performances of 
the “Miserere” and Sextet from “Lucia,” is 
treasured as an achievement. As other music 
tumbles about his ears he is unsettled and 
cut loose from his moorings, which once held 
him fast as a man who loves music. 

Our present generation of middle-aged con- 
certgoers were conditioned, if at all, in the 
school of nineteenth-century Romanticism. 
From this European source came most of the 
music and music teachers that dominated our 
life. The school, roughly speaking, began with 
Beethoven and, as its devotees contend, ended 
with Brahms, who trickled out into Tchai- 
kovsky. 

The orchestral volume and harmonic vocab- 
ulary, which affronted ears tuned to Haydn 
and Mozart, became standard. The specious 
programmatic character of the school, the al- 
leged writing of music to tell a story or depict 
a scene, provided an approach to primary edu- 
cation in musical appreciation. An “Italian” 
Symphony was, ipso facto, a succession of Ital- 
ian scenes. A piano morceau or bagatelle was 
a “Dream of Love” and tall were the tales 
spun on the literary content and inspiration 
of favorite pieces. 

The romantic composers of Germany and 
France are still the staples of our concert halls. 
Their music adds up usually to 60 per cent of 
a season’s repertoire and is the music ‘“Amer- 
ica loves best” anyhow. The most powerful 


voices among southwestern music patrons de- 
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HENRY JAMES 
and the 


EXPANDING HORIZON 


By Osborn Andreas 





A refreshing, new analysis which will delight 
the Jamesian scholar and appeal to the hu- 
manist concerned about man’s inhumanity 
to man. 

James’s brilliance as a writer has long been 
acknowledged, but never before has the 
essence of his philosophical thinking been 
so clearly demonstrated through study of 
his chosen situations and conflicts. 


55, by 83, 190 pages $3.50 
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THE WOLF AND THE RAVEN 


Totem Poles of Southeastern Alaska 
By Viola E. Garfield and Linn A. Forrest 


Like the pyramids and hieroglyphs, these alien 
columns are vivid testimony to man’s never- 
resting urge for creative expression of him- 
self and his lineage. 

Dr. Garfield’s elucidation of the mythology 
and symbolism behind this most extraordi- 
nary of American art forms captivates the 
imagination. 


6, by 93%, 160 p. 
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ESSENTIALS OF LIBEL 


A Handbook for Journalists 
By Paul P. Ashley 


By using this handbook as a finger-tip refer- 
ence to supplement a basic knowledge of the 
problems of libel, all those concerned with 
the dissemination of printed information to 
the public will be able to perform their 
tasks better and without jeopardizing their 
careers. 


5 by 7, 70 p. Semiflexible binding, $1.50 
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mand that music end there. That, in short, is 
the rub. 

This cannot be, for a reason so practical as 
to admit no discussion. The big cities with 
extensive musical programs can exhaust this 
music physically within two or three seasons. 
The listener value would be exhausted earlier. 
There is a sameness about it, a cloying sweet- 
ness and a now tiresome and slightly sopho- 
moric ideology, man struggling with fate, etc. 
As for the pretty picture music, the Rhenish 
and Danubian scenes, the voyage down the 
Moldau, they are Cook’s tours not to be taken 
every year. There is a kindred reaction to Bo- 
hemian, Austrian, Spanish, and Russian na- 
tionalism; borscht is interesting but no sub- 
stitute for gumbo, gulyas hus is exotic but 
does not replace beef stew. 

Program makers of today know that there 
are two- and three-year periods in which the 
public appears to crave only Tchaikovsky and 
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they will be followed by periods just as long in 
which the public wants none of Tchaikovsky. 
Brahms, too, is subject to the same short-cycle 
vogue. Beethoven wears somewhat more evenly 
with the Third, Fifth, and Seventh Symphonies 
prevailing always but also with the other six 
subject to the same in-and-out popularity. 

Mendelssohn and Schumann come and go in 
even longer cycles. They are at the end of 
one now, having prospered symphonically dur- 
ing the early 1940’s as relaxing contrast to the 
transcendental symphonies of Beethoven and 
Brahms and to the pagan-divinity of the 
Wagnerian excerpts. 

The nineteenth century was a glorious pe- 
riod of musical expression, and it was neither 
the greatest nor the least. It does not belittle 
the ordering and organization of the musical 
vocabulary done by Bach and his contempo- 
raries. Nor does it beggar the liaison period of 
Haydn and Mozart, and in a sense of Beeth- 
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oven, in making the drama of concertos, 
sonatas, symphonies, and opera out of what had 
previously been musical vaudeville. 

Our conservative listeners need to be told 
once and for all that their beloved nineteenth- 
century Romanticism was never a completed 
whole, or, actually, of a piece. It moved stead- 
ily from Bach and yet back to him. And prob- 
ably the one great unadvertised truth of music 
may flash into his consciousness. Music has 
never been all-classical or forms with no 
stories and then all-programmatic with stories 
but no forms. Music has always been a little 
of both and more nearly pure music without 
stories. 

But music, like all other arts, has been like 
this: The composers have been people with a 
not-to-be-denied craving to express them- 
selves and the spirit of their. times in sound. 
Composers like all other artists are spiritually 
or psychologically unhappy with musical ex- 
pression to their date. This does not mean that 
they have no admiration or respect for it. In 
fact they love it so much they must add to it. 

They add many things. New forms or re- 
vivals of old. New instrumental color, just 
as Wagner found the brasses and English horn, 
Mozart the clarinet, and others the celesta, the 
tuba, washboards, and automobile klaxons. 
Some found the lyric line, deeply harmonized. 
Others found counterpoint or polyphony, 
many lyric lines operating simultaneously. 
Others buried sonata form in free fantasias 
and still others buried melody for violent 
rhythmic accents, 

Strange the resistance to such things in the 
concert halls. In our night clubs and cabarets 
the same conservatives swoon for them. 
Here the free fantasia is called “swing” and 
the rhythmic strait jacket is called “boogie 
woogie,” a process derived from the earliest 
music and known as “basso ostinato” or in 
variable form as “figured bass.” It was left 
usually to the improvisation of the player in 

Continued on page 210 
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Read the | 


of the war that freed 
Texas 


All the Brave Rifles 


by Clark Venable 


Here is a dramatic novel 
that makes history live for 
old and young. Sam Hous- 
ton, Austin, Bowie, and 
Davie Crockett thrill us 
with pride in our South- 
west. 370 pages, $1.25. 


Reilly & Lee 
325 West Huron 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Look for 


SOUTHWEST Review’s 
Summer Fiction Number 


Seven top-notch stories, articles on Wil- 
liam Faulkner and Gertrude Stein, plus 
other features and regular departments. 
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The University Press in Dallas announces publication of another notable 
contribution to the folklore of our land as collected and recorded by the 


Texas Folklore Society .. . 


THE SKY IS MY TIPI 


...an anthology edited by Mody C. Boatright, the eminent folklorist. If 
you like Indian lore... if you like square dancing ... if you like children 


and their games... be sure to read this new book. 


THE SKY IS MY TIPI includes no fewer than 46 Kiowa-Apache 
tales as recorded personally by J. Gilbert McAllister—three more Apache 
stories by J. Frank Dobie—and chapters by nine writers on such subjects 
as square dancing on the old Texas frontier, children’s games as played 
in the German community at Fredericksburg, Texas, and the gay life of 
rural Mexico as transplanted to San Antonio’s Haymarket Plaza. 


In his review of the book (Dallas News, Feb. 27), John Lee Brooks 
comments: “There will be plenty of time and plenty of scholars to use it 
in peeping and categorizing over these materials after they are stored 
away in the Library of Congress. In the meantime you and I can have fun 
with THE SKY IS MY TIPI... 


“Our spokesmen are not studying folklore; they are living it. They 
cannot define folklore, but they can make it! And if their outpourings run 
wild over the scholarly categories, mingling biography, history, geogra- 
phy, or anything else that makes for a good yarn, they have that much 
in common with the people who create folklore—the naive, unselfcon- 


scious folk who never know that they are creating it.” 


This book is the 1948 annual of the Texas Folklore Society... the 


newest volume in the series which is credited with doing “a superlative 
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Segregation and the Church 


AUBREY BURNS 


IN A WORLD WHICH, like a hornet’s nest, 
is eternally swarming with problems, we 
do not choose which problems we will 
face and deal with. Willy-nilly our atten- 
tion centers upon the problem with the 
deepest, most immediate, and most per- 
sistent sting. 

Domestically, the critical Gordian knot 
of our generation is the relationship be- 
tween our Caucasian majority and our 
Negro minority. We hardly need sociol- 
ogists, historians, statesmen, and prophets 
to tell us this obvious truth. 

Some Americans are trying desperately 
to pull the knot safely tight again; some 
are struggling to loosen it; while others 
cry for the stroke of an Alexander’s 
sword. But whatever the solution, this is 
one problem America can no longer 
ignore. 

It is a strange sort of problem, in that 
the solution is apparent and simple. What 
makes it a problem at all is Caucasian 
unwillingness to accept that solution— 
our emotional fear that the cure will prove 
worse than the disease. 

So like items and subtotals falsified to 
support the falsified balance of an em- 
bezzler, the items of race discrimination 
are “justified” in a futile effort to shore up 
the central Master Race myth. For with- 
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out discrimination in the areas of re- 
ligion, education, economics, and politics, 
how could the sensitive crux of the whole 
matter — social segregation — be main- 
tained? Therefore, even though it be at 
the price of hypocrisy, loss of self-respect, 
and humiliation before the world, Cau- 
casian America cannot “turn loose of 
this wildcat” for fear of fear. 

It is news to very few that these pat- 
terns are nationwide, and in no wise pe- 
culiar to the South. The Federal govern- 
ment itself maintains and perpetuates 
them. If any doubt of this fact existed, it 
was dispelled completely by the Report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. Every American who cares for 
our country’s honor and destiny should 
own and study this report, To Secure 
These Rights, which costs only one dollar. 
Southerners as well as Northerners will 
find evidence here that it is not simply 
the ex-Confederate ships of an otherwise 
seaworthy American fleet which are leak- 
ing and waterlogged, but that we are all 
in the same boat, even though we are not 
all on the same deck. 

Quite aside from the tensions which 
our Master Race theory creates between 
the Caucasian and Negro segments of our 
population—and these are by no means 
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negligible—a whole series of tensions is 
created within the Caucasian majority 
group by the contradiction between prin- 
ciple and practice, between law and fact. 

Gunnar Myrdal has called this contra- 
diction “An American Dilemma.” The 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
says: “The pervasive gap between our 
aims and what we actually do is creating 
a kind of moral dry rot which eats away 
at the emotional and rational bases of 
democratic beliefs.” 

In recent years, despite our prejudices 
and our fears, we have been becoming 
aware with increasing swiftness that this 
disease is intolerable, and that it threatens 
to destroy the very roots of our national 
integrity. There is the sound of a going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees, and 
even the great branches are shaken. 

Lynching has declined. Poll tax laws 
have been repealed. Negro suffrage is 
rapidly becoming a reality in many south- 
ern states. Justice is less often perverted. 
Negroes are serving in Congress and in 
state legislatures. Negro policemen are no 
longer rare. Court decisions are rejecting 
discriminatory legislation and interpre- 
tations. 

The C.1.O. repudiates all racial dis- 
crimination in union membership, and A. 
F. of L. unions are accepting increasing 
numbers of Negro members. Employers 
are opening to Negroes occupations for- 
merly reserved for Caucasians. Negro mo- 
tormen and conductors on San Francisco 
trolleys, and Negro bus operators, are ac- 
cepted equally with Caucasian platform 
men. New York state has administered its 
recent civil rights statutes with excellent 
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effect. Other states and cities have insti- 
tuted fair employment practice laws. Ne- 
gro baseball players have been introduced 
into both major leagues. 

Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas are 
struggling to break the bonds of educa- 
tional segregation. Intercultural educa- 
tion projects growing out of the Spring- 
field Plan have multiplied throughout the 
country. Segregation has been abolished 
in the school systems of Gary and Tren- 
ton. More than sixty Negro teachers are 
faculty members in twenty-five non- 
Negro colleges. The very concept of “‘sep- 
arate but equal” education is under heavy 
fire as a self-contradiction. 

Nonsegregated residence is increasing 
as restrictive covenants fail. Marin City, 
across the Golden Gate bridge from San 
Francisco, is but one of a number of non- 
segregated housing developments which 
have proved over a period of several years 
that Negroes and Caucasians can live side 
by side harmoniously with mutual re- 
spect, and can become friends and neigh- 
bors in a perfectly normal way. 

Segregation and discrimination in mil- 
itary service are beginning to break down. 
Several experiments during the last war 
proved that men can fight and die to- 
gether as equals without impairing mili- 
tary efficiency. New Jersey recently made 
the Department of Defense accept its re- 
formed National Guard, nonsegregation 
and all. 

President Truman was elected last No- 
vember, perhaps in spite of, but perhaps 
because of, his willingness to stake his po- 
litical future on the program recom- 
mended by his Committee on Civil Rights. 
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Should the Committee’s report be trans- 
lated fully into national policy and legis- 
lation, the pattern of Caucasian-Negro 
relationships in this country would be 
revolutionized. For this would amount to 
our taking “the American dilemma” firm- 
ly by the horns. 

Today, then, we can look, not with 
complacency but with hope, upon evi- 
dences of race-relations progress in po- 
litical, economic, educational, and social 
directions. 


BUT WHAT ABOUT RELIGION? Is the 
Church, true to her genius and dedica- 
tion, marching ahead of all the other in- 
stitutions of our society? Is religion blaz- 
ing the trail for government, for business 
and industry, for education, and for per- 
sonal and group social relationships? 

In doctrine, in principle, in precept, the 
answer is Yes. Today the Church is un- 
ceasingly pointing out to the State, to busi- 
ness, to the schools, and to individuals 
the truth that God is our father and that 
all men are brothers. The combined weight 
of the Law, the Prophets, the Gospel, and 
the doctrines of the Church is being used 
to establish society’s obligation to give all 
men equal justice, equal freedom, and 
equal opportunity. Official pronounce- 
ments more and more explicit have been 
issued more and more frequently by more 
and more denominations and ecclesiastical 
councils. 

But in all this there is the suggestion of 
“Don’t do as I do—do as I say do.” In 
point of actual internal practice, we who 
love the Church cannot be proud when 
we look at the growing trend away from 
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the prevailing patterns of discrimination. 
Scores of nationwide and local secular or- 
ganizations and agencies are working ear- 
nestly for better race relations, and are 
joining Caucasian and Negro in common 
action toward socially constructive ends. 
But last in the procession, behold the 
Church, the spotless Bride of Christ, re- 
luctantly dragging her heels. 

The Church is White. The Church is 
Caucasian. The Church is Segregated. 
The Church, I am afraid we must admit, 
is of all our institutions the most race- 
conscious. And it is in the Protestant 
churches of America that the Master Race 
pattern prevails most inexorably. Here is 
the stronghold, the bastion, the sanction 
of the whole sordid business. Here the 
weight of Christ and the Cross, the au- 
thority and blessing of God, are placed, 
not in principle but de facto, upon the 
American pattern of discrimination, of 
segregation and prejudice. 

The case is clearly stated by Dr. How- 
ard Thurman in a recent lecture: 


It is in this connection that American Chris- 
tianity has betrayed the religion of Jesus almost 
beyond redemption. . . . The result is that in the 
one place in which normal free contacts might 
be most naturally established and in which the 
relations of the individual to his God should 
take priority over conditions of class, race, 
power, status, wealth or the like,—this place 
is one of the chief instruments for guarantee- 
ing barriers. ... The situation is so tragic that 
men of good will in all the specious classifica- 
tions within our society find more cause 
for hope in the secular relations of life than 
in those of religion. 


Support for Dr. Thurman’s position is 
found in the report of the World Council 
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of Churches, which adjourned last Sep- 
tember in Amsterdam. Section I of the 
report includes this sentence: “Even where 
there are no differences of theology, lan- 
guage, or liturgy, there exist churches 
segregated by race and color, a scandal 
within the Body of Christ.” 

And Section III proves that the Church 
is, for all its shortcomings, capable of the 
severest kind of self-criticism: 


If the Church can overcome the national and 
social barriers which now divide it, it can help 
society to overcome those barriers. This is espe- 
cially clear in the case of racial distinction. 
It is here that the Church has failed most 
lamentably, where it has reflected and then 
by its example sanctified the racial prejudice 
that is rampant in the world. . . . It knows 
that it must call society away from prejudice 
based on race or color, and from the practices 
of discrimination and segregation, as denials 
of justice and human dignity; but it cannot 
say a convincing word to society until it takes 
steps to eliminate these from the Christian 
community, because they contradict all that 
iz believes about God’s love for all his children. 


Frank Loescher’s recently published 
study, The Protestant Church and the 
Negro, spells out this indictment with 
documentation and statistics. Here are 
some of his findings: 


There are approximately 8,000,000 Protestant 
Negroes. About 7,500,000 are in separate 
Negro denominations. . .. The remaining 500,- 
000 Negro Protestants—about 6 per cent— 
are in predominantly white denominations, 
and of these...at least 99 per cent... are 
in segregated congregations. . . . The number 
of white and Negro persons who ever gather 
together for worship under the auspices of 
Protestant Christianity is almost microscopic. 
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Nonsegregated worship, then, exists 
for one per cent of six per cent—or six 
one-hundredths of one percent — of 
American Negro Protestants. Just how 
microscopic can Christian fellowship get? 

As a Methodist, I am embarrassed by 
the Central Jurisdiction. The reunited 
Methodist Church is divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into six Jurisdictions. 
Five of these are geographic, and the sixth 
—the Central Jurisdiction—has a deceiv- 
ingly geographic name. But it is not geo- 
graphic. It is an overlapping Jurisdiction, 
in a different dimension—the racial di- 
mension. It is the Jim Crow car of the 
Methodist train. It was set up ostensibly 
as a sop to the M. E. Church, South, when 
race and segregation threatened to stand 
as barriers to the plan of union. But it is 
significant that all American Methodism, 
except in New England and the far west- 
ern states, has taken advantage of its segre- 
gative function. It is symbolic that on the 
jurisdictional boundary map of the United 
States in The Methodist Discipline, the 
dark shading of the Central Jurisdiction 
lies over the white Jurisdictions like a 
great blot. 

Methodism is not unconscious of this 
stain. There is strong agitation to abolish 
the Central Jurisdiction entirely and ab- 
sorb its constituent Negro Conferences 
into the five geographic Jurisdictions. 
Even now plans for this step are being 
drawn up. 

But this will not change the basic pat- 
tern of segregation. Probably it will mean 
only that besides meeting with the Cau- 
casian brethren once in four years at the 
General Conference session, Negro Meth- 
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odist leaders will also meet with the Cau- 
casian brethren once in four years at the 
Jurisdictional Conferences. The Cauca- 
sian Annual Conferences still will have 
to be integrated with the Negro Annual 
Conferences. And even after that, inte- 
gration will have to be achieved at the 
local church level. Cut off thus by inches, 
as it will be if it is ever cut off at all, 
Methodist segregation is a tail that seems 
destined to wag the dog in the matter of 
race fellowship for a long time to come. 

Even while Methodism talks sackcloth 
and ashes over this Central Jurisdiction 
blot, and studies plans for its eventual 
eradication, the blot is actually spreading, 
rather than shrinking. Between 1944 and 
1948 the area of its domain has been ex- 
tended by four states. This brings the 
total of states affected up to thirty-four. 
Of these, twenty-one are “Yankee” states. 
Only thirteen are “Dixie” states. 

There are 8,500,000 members of the 
Methodist Church, of whom only about 
400 are Negroes worshiping in unsegre- 
gated congregations. But more than 330,- 
000 of them are Negroes worshiping in 
segregated Negro congregations. More 
than a million and a half Negroes are 
members of separate Negro Methodist de- 
nominations. 

As a Methodist, I have no wish to make 
my own church out to be an only or even 
a chief offender. But the Methodist Church 
is the largest American Protestant denom- 
ination and this makes it a valid example. 
Further, in the confessional it is more 
seemly to particularize one’s own sins than 
those of one’s neighbor. 

Will W. Alexander explains the better 
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record of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America by pointing out that for Cath- 
olics the church fulfils an almost exclu- 
sively worship function. Protestants, on 
the other hand, give great importance to 
the social function of their churches. It is 
not because of religious discrimination, 
we infer, that Protestant segregation of 
Negroes prevails, but because of social 
discrimination. Catholic churches can be 
inclusive in their worship without the 
danger of being confronted by inter- 
racial social fellowship. But this danger 
would become a reality to Protestant 
churches the moment they abandoned 
segregation in worship. 

Nevertheless the Catholics do not stand 
as a shining example for Protestants. Gun- 
nar Myrdal says that in general the Ro- 
man Catholic Church encourages Negroes 
to attend all-Negro churches, and dis- 
courages them from attending white 
churches. And statistics from several 
sources indicate that there are only about 
300,000 Negro Catholics in the United 
States, of whom almost two-thirds are in 
separate Negro churches. 

It is not only in church organization 
and worship that Protestantism discrimi- 
nates against the Negro. Restrictive cove- 
nants are the chief means, outside the 
South, for the enforcement and perpetu- 
ation of residential segregation, which 
automatically acts to keep Caucasians in 
“white” churches and Negroes in Negro 
churches. Until very recently all Prot- 
estant denominations had been silent on 
this subject. One reason is the fact that 
some of them own property bound by 
such covenants. 
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In urban transition areas, where Ne- 
groes are moving into the territory served 
by a “white” church, Dr. Loescher’s ob- 
servation is that “the customary pattern 
in Protestantism is to resist the Negro in- 
vasion and then, when transition has oc- 
curred, to sell the property to a Negro 
group. ... This survey . . . has failed to 
discover a single ‘white’ church with an 
‘open’ or mixed membership in an area 
undergoing transition.” 

Denominations employ large numbers 
of persons. But there is no evidence that 
in their role as employers they have taken 
occasion to provide an example to com- 
mercial employers by eliminating race as 
a factor in choosing their own employees. 

Protestant denominations control a 
large segment of America’s facilities for 
higher education. Here the record is no 
better. Leaving out of account the south- 
ern states where educational segregation 
is required by law, Loescher’s researches 
showed that nearly all northern Negroes 
who attend college enrol in either south- 
ern Negro colleges, northern state univer- 
sities, or northern private universities, 
while only “an insignificant number” at- 
tend church-controlled colleges. And a 
majority of such colleges are without any 
Negro students whatever. Church-con- 
trolled colleges, universities, secondary 
schools, and theological seminaries, almost 
without exception, have no Negroes on 
either their faculties or their boards of 
trustees. 


MANY PROTESTANT leaders who recognize 
the shameful irony of current ecclesias- 
tical practice rationalize the sense of guilt 
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thus: “We’re coming along as fast as we 
can, but you can’t move great masses of 
average people too rapidly. You can’t get 
too far ahead of the membership or you 
will lost contact.” 

It is true that many top-level Protes- 
tants have aching consciences on this 
subject, and that encouragingly large 
numbers of them are saying and doing 
everything possible to correct the incon- 
sistency. But these are chiefly among the 
clergy and the youth, the social service 
commissions, the missionary and religious 
education boards and staffs, some of the 
editors of religious publications, and in- 
terdenominational agencies. 

Three years ago the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America officially 
renounced the pattern of segregation in 
race relations as “unnecessary and unde- 
sirable and a violation of the Gospel of 
love and human brotherhood,” and re- 
quested its constituent denominations to 
do likewise. The resolution concluded: 
“As proof of their sincerity in this re- 
nunciation they will work for a non-seg- 
regated Church and a non-segregated 
society.” 

At least four denominations have 
adopted the statement as their own, three 
others have recommended that their 
churches welcome Negroes, and a few 
others have made kindred pronounce- 
ments. 

Late in 1948 the Federal Council re- 
affirmed this position. But the commun- 
ions participating in the Federal Council 
are entirely sovereign and autonomous, 
and are not subject to the authority of the 
Council. It must be borne in mind that it 
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is the more enlightened and liberal lead- 
ers who usually represent their denomi- 
nations in the Council. And even when a 
denomination has adopted a forthright 
statement, the pronouncement may be no 
nearer to realization in practice than some 
of the pronouncements of the Declaration 
of Independence and of our national Con- 
stitution. Or than some of the courageous 
stands in many a forgotten party plat- 
form. 

It would be unfair not to give full 
credit to the leavening elements that do 
exist. But they are still merely voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness, with few disciples. 
It is at the local church level that segrega- 
tion touches the individual Negro wor- 
shiper, and only when nonsegregation has 
reached the local church level in practice 
will it ever have any real meaning for the 
membership in general. 

Unfortunately only a small minority of 
the pastors in the field are sensitive to the 
problem. And in most of the denomina- 
tions their power to speak or act in this 
area is limited by “the realities of the sit- 
uation.” 

In the congregationally governed de- 
nominations, and indirectly in the others 
as well, it is not good for a minister’s ten- 
ure in his present pastorate, or for his ad- 
vancement in his career, if he is too out- 
spoken or too active in directions which 
arouse the disapproval of the majority of 
his lay membership, or even of a key 
handful possessed of money and influ- 
ence. In recent years ministers have rec- 
ognized that to be under suspicion of 
interracial leanings is to be on dangerous 
ground. It is more dangerous in some de- 
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nominations than in others, and safer in 
some localities than in others. But the 
danger is there, and the pastors know it. 
Few pastors are eager to martyr them- 
selves. 

Catholic hierarchical authoritarianism 
creates grave difficulties for the freedom of 
individual thought, but let us admit that 
Protestant democracy creates a majority- 
rule authoritarianism which holds a long 
whip over individual conviction, espe- 
cially in the ministry, and makes stability 
of principle difficult. 

We Protestants believe that the Church 
belongs to the communicants, just as we 
believe that the State belongs to its cit- 
izens. But one unavoidable result is that 
ministers, like politicians, are pressed 
sorely to become weathervanes rather than 
compasses. For their courage Bishop Wil- 
liam Scarlett of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has these words: “There is... a 
tendency to overestimate the repercus- 
sions which will follow decisive Christian 
action. Repercussions there will be. The 
important thing, however, is not whether 
our churches are larger or smaller. The 
essential point is that those within the 
Church be committed to the Christian 
Cause.” 

But there are many who do not swing 
with the wind, and I have no doubt that 
there are hundreds of ministers who would 
answer Yes! to the following questions: 

Would not the power of integrity prove 
more effective than the influence of size 
and prosperity? 

If having a social function prevents 
Protestant churches from fulfilling their 
more important moral and religious func- 
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tion, then would it not be better for them 
to sacrifice the former in order to fulfil 
the latter? 


Is it not probable that by fulfilling 
their moral and religious function, Prot- 
estant churches might soon find them- 
selves able to resume their social function 
without excluding “God’s stepchildren” 
from that fellowship? 

Let the Protestant churches of Amer- 
ica take to heart and ponder solemnly cer- 
tain questions far more penetrating: 


Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt 
have lost his savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted? . . . For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? .. . And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? . . . Can 
the blind lead the blind? shall they not both 
fall into the ditch? 


THE REPORT of the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights makes mention of “the 
establishment of interracial churches in 
many communities.” This development 
would reflect credit upon American Prot- 
estantism were it not for the fact that it 
has been outside the framework of the 
standard Protestant communions that 
most of these interracial churches have 
sprung up. They have struggled into ex- 
istence against odds, usually as the expres- 
sion of the dreams of single individuals or 
of small groups. 

Nevertheless it appears that it is in these 
“volunteer” sprouts that the chief hope of 
redemption and regeneration for Protes- 
tantism lies, insofar as the critical race 
issue is concerned. For here there is no dead 
hand of tradition lying heavy with inhib- 
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iting rigidity. Here there is no moral in- 
ertia to be overcome. Here there is no 
momentum of habit to be broken. Here 
there is no structure of self-deceiving ra- 
tionalization to be torn down. And here 
there are no vested interests in the status 
quo to be defended. 

I do not mean to suggest that these 
struggling interracial churches are meet- 
ing with opposition from the established 
faiths. On the contrary, many liberal 
minds, some of them powerful leaders 
within the great denominations, are frank- 
ly looking to these experiments as to a 
star in the night, and are lending them 
every aid and encouragement, in the hope 
that this glimmer of light will prove a 
beacon to the standard religious commun- 
ions. I know of at least one interracial 
church which survived its crucial first 
years by means of direct grants of money 
from one of the major Protestant bodies. 

This interracial church, which I submit 
as an outstanding example, is San Fran- 
cisco’s Church for the Fellowship of All 
Peoples, founded five years ago by Dr. 
Alfred Fisk, professor of philosophy at 
San Francisco State College, who is also a 
Presbyterian minister. 

A grant of $3,600 a year, a meeting 
place, counsel, and encouragement—all 
these were provided at the beginning by 
the Board of National Missions and Church 
Extension of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. Today, however, the congregation 
is organizationally and doctrinally au- 
tonomous, and financially self-support- 
ing. 

A characteristic feature of the plan of 
“Fellowship Church” is the copastorship 
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of two ministers, one Negro and the other 
Caucasian. But the interracial basis of the 
church is not merely Negro-Caucasian. It 
is universally inclusive. A Nisei minister 
and a Mexican-American minister are fre- 
quent participants in the worship leader- 
ship. In the congregation, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Filipino, Indonesian, Mexican, and 
other non- Anglo-Saxon faces are scattered 
among those more numerous of black, 
white, and intermediate shades. 

No artificial control has been exercised 
to maintain these proportions, which pre- 
vail quite spontaneously. One reason for 
this is the deliberate location of the church 
sanctuary in a nonsegregated section of 
the city. Another reason is the careful 
avoidance of the “neighborhood church” 
or community settlement-house char- 
acter. 

For Fellowship Church does not exist 
to work on the problem of race relations. 
Like any normal church, it exists as a cen- 
ter of religion, personal and social. Its 
peculiar genius is that it frees the experi- 
ence and practice of religion from the 
exclusive character which vitiates true 
Christian fellowship and mocks true 
Christian doctrine. 

Yet this is no watered-down lowest- 
common-denominator love feast seeking 
to be all things to all men. Its worship is 
solemn and profound. Its intellectual life, 
in the sermons and in its well-attended 
study groups, demands the most strenuous 
grappling of which tough minds are capa- 
ble. Mentally, Fellowship Church digs 
steadily into bedrock. 

And to smooth the path for those who 
will follow after, this interracial church 
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has exploded the bugaboo that haunts 
segregated Christendom, by enjoying a 
church life as thoroughly social as that 
practiced by Protestants anywhere in 
America. An after-service coffee hour, 
membership teas, neighborhood home par- 
ties, potluck church suppers, ethnic res- 
taurant adventures, hayrides, and picnics 
—these are the delight of these heteroge- 
neous people who actually love one an- 
other. Young people’s groups, women’s 
societies, men’s groups, Church school 
gatherings of children, work projects for 
intercultural organizations—all are popu- 
lar elements of the Fellowship Church 
program. In the relaxed, vigorous life of 
this congregation, whether in the sanctu- 
ary or out of it, one feels the living reality 
of the words of St. Paul: 


God .. . hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth. . . . For ye are all the children of God. 
. . « There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 


Already the conventional church life 
of San Francisco and the entire Bay Area 
is coming to look upon Fellowship Church 
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as religion’s “child of promise” in this re- 
gion. But not for this region alone. There 
are influences reaching out from this cen- 
ter which may leaven the whole lump of 
American Protestantism. 

One promise of this is to be found in 
the internship character of the Caucasian 
copastorship. Texas-born Robert Meyn- 
ers, a Congregational minister, is the first 
of a projected series of carefully selected 
divinity school graduates destined for the 
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ministry in the various major Protestant 
communions, who will serve a two-year 
“internship” of pastoral service with this 
“melting-pot” congregation. 

A second promise centers in the perma- 
nent Negro copastor, Dr. Howard Thur- 
man, a Baptist minister who was formerly 
professor and dean of the chapel at How- 
ard University. Since 1944 his has been 
the guiding spirit of Fellowship Church. 
The integrity of its direction and the 
wisdom of its social strategy are chiefly 
his contribution. 

In the judgment of many who know 
preachers and preaching, Dr. Thurman 
has few peers in the American pulpit. The 
1947 Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity was but one of the numerous lec- 
tures he gives annually in colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. His 
San Francisco congregation encourages 
such engagements, in the conviction that 
through these lectures, and through the 
many guest sermons he delivers in “‘Cau- 
casian” pulpits each year, he is sowing 
seeds of the inclusive fellowship idea which 
will take root in hundreds of minds in 
dozens of strategic centers. 

It was for this reason that Fellowship 
Church concurred heartily in Dr. Thur- 
man’s decision to accept the invitation of 
the University of Iowa to join the faculty 
of its School of Religion temporarily for 
the spring semester, 1948, as professor of 
philosophy of religion. For through the 
selection of Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish professors of varying race and national 
origin, this seminary is undertaking, on 
the level of ministerial education, a ven- 
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ture in intercultur;i religion which is 
closely akin to the experiment which Fel- 
lowship Church is working out on the 
local church level. 

But the third and conclusive promise 
lies in the membership, which is not only 
inclusively interracial, but also inter- 
creedal. Adherents of all faiths are wel- 
comed as affiliate members. Members, af- 
filiate and primary, are scattered through- 
out the United States and in several other 
parts of the world. Many loyal friends, 
who for various reasons do not enrol them- 
selves as members, are regular participants 
in worship, in church activities, and in 
financial support. Besides Protestants of 
all denominations, a check of an average 
Sunday morning congregation will reveal 
also Catholics, Jews, humanists, and ag- 
nostics. Serious-minded people who love 
their fellow man, many of them disillu- 
sioned with organized religion on ideal- 
istic grounds, are enticed by enthusiastic 
friends to visit one service. They go away 
with their misgivings shaken, and come 
back again to see if it is really true. 

And it is true. There is a creative spirit 
of life in this fellowship. It is like being at 
the tip of a silent, groping root. For this 
is the growing edge. This sanctuary is not 
a room bounded, enclosing something, ex- 
cluding someone. It is an open door be- 
tween two dimensions, where humanity 
meets divinity. For here man finds God 
in his brother man—man unmodified by 
label or classification. Religion here is not 
“separate but equal” (or more honestly 
“separate and partial”) but rather un- 
divided, and therefore whole. 
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The Fallen Splendid House 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


NOW RUIN HAS PASSED over all that fallen 
splendid house and done ruin’s work on it. 
Now, ruin (of childhood) returning to 
ruin, come, purged of that bile and gall of 
childhood (into the empty purity of mem- 
ory), come through the meadow called 
Bailey’s Pasture that is spun over with 
luminous dandelions like a million gath- 
ered shining heads, through random 
blooming mustard and clover and bitter- 
weeds, over the grown-over path that was 
a short-cut to town when there was no 
circus or revival tent there. Pass one brown 
spotted heifer folded there and munching 
the indestructible cud of time, and pass 
around the silent laboring nervous civili- 
zation of an anthill that swarms and traf- 
fics on and on beyond the decline of splen- 
did houses or the fall of broken cistern 
wheels. The slow grinding of cud, even 
and measured, the twinkling red timeless 
quarry of ants and the eternal unalter- 
able cycle of flowers—first the white, 
then the pink, then red to blue to purple 
and finally to sunflower yellow—round 
and round, turning and turning, moving 
and moving: they mock the crooked mile 
that families walk, suffering and failing 
and passing away, over their crooked stile, 
into a crooked Beulah Land. 

If you come this way about this time of 
a time, through Bailey’s Pasture, you will 
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then come to and have to cross over the 
warped rusted railroad tracks of the MKT 
called Katy Railroad; and, having crossed 
the rails you will behold before you this 
house. 

If you be Berryben Ganchion you have 
returned after a long long time and too 
late. For your mother, Malley Ganchion, 
and Aunty’s sister, has gone blind from 
cataracts that long kept her half-blind, 
sitting by the closed shutter in this house, 
alone, waiting for you to come back. 

If you be Sue Emma Starnes, you are 
too late, too; and if you be Boy Ganchion, 
then you will have returned for all of 
them, for all their sakes, come to rummage 
and explore, to atone and begin again, 
nameless and named. 

Open the rusted iron gate and step 
across the stickerburrs blooming in the 
grass, go round past the rotted tire where 
the speckled Canna used to live and turn 
toward the cistern wheel that does not 
turn. See the cistern, rusted and hollow 
and no water in it, and the wheel of the 
windmill wrecked and fallen and pack 
rats playing over the ruin. The wheel is 
like an enormous metal flower blighted by 
rust. Bend down to touch the fallen petals 
and, bending, hear the grinding groan of 
the wheel that begins to turn again in 
your brain of childhoed, rasping the over- 
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tone of loneliness and moaning the under- 
tone of wonder. Remember how it rose 
upon long legs out of the round deep lid- 
ded stock tub, and remember how once 
when the lid was left off how the child 
of a Negro washwoman (recall her pok- 
ing, head wrapped in a scrap of red ban- 
danna, the steaming black iron pot full 
of Starnes and Ganchion clothes) climbed 
up and fell into the tub and was drowned, 
and how the cows come to drink bellowed 
to find its corpse. 

Now the wheel lies in a grotesque ruin 
by the rusted and empty tub and weed 
grows up between its metal petals (and 
sunflowers, crooking over after the sun, 
mock because they turn) and rats scuttle 
over the wreckage. It lies like the embla- 
zonment of a fallen House, blazoned by 
rat’s scratches and rust engravings, the 
intaglios carved in by decay; and, van- 
quished and defiled like the coat of arms 
of Starnes and Ganchion, it lies unturned 
by the wind that brushes against it but 
cannot turn it, useless and disempowered. 
(Once its turning was like a silver burn- 
ing in the autumn sunlight, flashing and 
turning in its gyre so that wind in it meant 
water and families lived by wind, as a 
sailed ship. And if the wind came from 
the direction of the sawmill it bore and 
scattered over Aunty’s place the piney 
pollen of sawdust; and if from the direc- 
tion of the river bottomlands, the scents 
of pines glistening far from the hot in- 
ferno of kilns and the sweet breath of the 
Charity Riverwoods. ) 


DARE YOU GO into the house? You go, en- 
tering through the back door (out of 
which you used to throw the water from 
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the washstand to the chickens gathered 
waiting for it. Oh the mournful mewling 
of Aunty’s young broilers waiting at the 
steps for you in the mornings or at dusks 
when you would wash at the washstand: 
they haunt you, the calls of the broilers, 
their plaints and plaintive whines in the 
yard) which opens on the screened-in 
breezeway. 

The drinking well was right in the 
house at the end of the long back porch 
next to the indoor privy (there was a 
crooked one outside beyond the chickens, 
but in it were hornets). When Uncle Jim- 
bob had to clean the well he would draw 
out all the water and lower you down 
into the darkness on a little wooden sling 
of a seat. You dreamt of it, and often— 
forever—(for you had ‘been so bred as a 
well-creature, brother to the bucket, low- 
ered empty and pulled up full and brim- 
ming clear to be drunk down by waiting 
thirsts—child of wheel and cistern-child, 
with gift of turning—) felt the terrible 
descent of alienation from face and voice 
and light into an empty, lightless loneli- 
ness; and knew, that once you were pulled 
up (by whom, what hand?) into light and 
warmth again, you would somewhere in 
you be changed by the well-terror and 
committed to make it known to those on 
the summer breezeway as vision, for all 
their sakes. For each time you ascended— 
by hard will, by choice, by courage (pull- 
ing yourself up by the hair of the Worm), 
you had a responsibility to the vision of 
descent. Down on the cold floor of the 
well you crouched cold and trembling and 
heard the voices beyond the well, talking 
in an easy summer afternoon: Aunty’s 
and Malley’s and Granny’s and Swimma’s 
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and the others’, and wondered, alien there, 
if you would ever be joined to them again 
—or if you were, whether you could ever 
really tell them what your terror in the 
well had been; or heard the voices round 
the blue hole far above, voices of the gath- 
ered faces of your kin round the rim call- 
ing down, “Boy! Boy! Can you hear your 
name?” (The wheel is broken at the cis- 
tern, the rope at the well is raveled and 
rotten, the bucket is rusted and. leaky; 
and there is never a hand on the windlass 
now.) 

Now a spider, spinning and spinning, 
lives unbothered in Aunty’s doormat that 
never knows a pawing foot upon it. 

There is the kitchen gathered around 
the great worn woodstove. You hear the 
mice kicking in the turned over oatmeal. 
And you hear the wind that lopes like a 
spectral rider round and round the house, 
whirls down the flues and chutes into the 
woodstove and thrashes the ashes and 
blows a wild little horn in the hollows of 
the stove. Then you hear a melody from 
a farther room and it is the wind blowing 
a tune in the closed shutter in the room 
where Malley Starnes Ganchion lived on 
like a mouse in the house after all the oth- 
ers had gone, hoping some redemption 
for them all would come. 

Some appetite waits and lurks in the 
world, you remark; it is some great 
hunger, insect and rodent and decay 
hunger. This seems suddenly to be a law 
of the universe. Insect, mold, rat, rust, 
death—all wait for and get the human 
plunder in the end, to carry the carrion 
away. The vultures of this greed hover 
and plane over us all our lives, waiting to 
drop down. The leaf has its caterpillar, 
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the stalk mildew, and the worm lies 
crooked in the bud. And observe the little 
white lice, dandruff in the golden head of 
the Marigold, the gall chancres and fistulas 
on the rosebush. See the shale of fly car- 
casses in the spiderwebs, of caught hor- 
nets and flying ants, wings folded like a 
closed fan (the dead of this house lie fas- 
tened in what web, stretched over what 
blue Kingdom?), bits of wings and an- 
tennae, all debris. The dirtdobbers’ knobs 
of mud, lathed round and whorled smooth, 
hang like many lightless lanterns—be- 
cause there is no hand to knock them 
down. The insects have taken over—we 
fight them back all our lives, but in the 
end they come victoriously in, our in- 
heritors. Look in the corners, under things 
—find the little purewhite puffs and tents 
in which some whiskery thing lives, find 
the thousandlegs and stinkbugs and doo- 
dlebugs and Junebugs, find fantastic bugs 
with shielded backs and delicate marks 
and brilliant colors and designs. See a 
caught mouse in a trap—set by what fu- 
tile mocked hand—rotted to a frail skull 
and a vertebra. And see over the boards of 
the faded floor the Siennese lines of tracks 
and roads and tunnels and cross-hatched 
marks and trails. In the bins and cannisters 
are weevils; the roaches, unmolested, are 
grown big. The legged armies have come 
in this house. This is the slow eating away 
—mold and canker and mildew and must, 
gall and parasite, lice and little speckled 
ticks and grooved worms. In a corner of 
the pantry (where you often ran to hide 
from old Mr. Hare, passing in his rum- 
bling wagon calling “‘paa-ahs! paa-ahs!”’) 
discover a ruined still-life of left vegeta- 
bles, whiskered and leprosied, and rotted 
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fruit spotted with pustules and the spec- 
kled fuzz of fungus. (You remember the 
glassy picture in the dining room, where 
you ate on Sundays, that was of a sad dead 
blue duck dangling down a purple spec- 
kled head—with lucent eyes that watched 
you eat—and pears and peaches round 


him; and feel that picture’s ruin before 
you.) 

And all so quiet is this eating away, ex- 
cept for the wind that winds a mummy 
cloth around the fallen splendid house 
delivered to its inheritors. Hang a wreath 
on the door. 


Late Snow §VERETT A. GILLIS 


The snow came late, encroaching on the spring 
With one last word of winter’s stormy mood— 
A strange exotic on a field of green 

Whose fragile petals melt and disappear 

Like children’s dreams before the morning light: 
An odd coincidence of time and weather! 


No other wonder disturbed the realm of spring, 
Except the common wonder, every year, 

Of swelling bud and gradual hint of leaf; 

No other miracle save a gentle wind 

Sprung up from nowhere, going nowhere, paused 
A casual moment here to bless the naked trees. 


We stood and watched the late snow fade and run 
In blowing pools along the fallow fields, 


And thanked the strange unseasonal change that gave 


A gift of silver to the seasonal green— 
Frail blooms to flowers yet too young to bloom... 
A curious beauty, much too rare to stay. 
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Big Game 


WILLIAM BURFORD 
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The tomboy, unhelmeted like a blown-locks hero, 
Aimed into bluebonnets, intent to bee-bee 

An imaginary monster, slay it, or at least 

Make it rear up from its lair wild-eyed, 

High dinosaur in April’s galed green meadow— 
For her to fable to her elders rocking nods 

Off their long veranda with a view of her, 

Small huntress in the deep scene. They licked 
For teeth gone from their gums, to savor some 
Of their young one’s wonder, or a tender meat. 


The most she bagged was rabbit, not tall-eared, 
Tough-legged jack; just soft cotton tail 

Easter all-white shames. Midst the new blooms 
Its tiny twitching could not move memorially 
More than the wind did, it lay with a red dot 
Where the shot, copper cause of its belly 
Pumping, struck between the eyes; pumping 

A bellows to brighten that bright beauty mark 
As though it were the final coal of the fire, 
Life; and its dulling, the deep chill of Death. 


Oh the tomboy! if still she had had the knack, 
Would have wept. She rushed the rabbit, 

In her hands, up the earth’s slow incline 

She, stalking, had stepped painstakingly down; 
Rushed it to her elders whom she'd heard knew 
Wondrous herbs and juices for health. But Age, 
Like the tyrant cook of a kitchen, prohibited 
The spring’s first sport to end so easily; 

Insisted dinosaurs are dreams. And cotton tails? 
A boy is told to eat his evening meal in silence. 
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The Last Frontier: Language 


ALBERT GUERARD 


IN 1901 or 1902, in London, a friend of 
mine handed me a red-covered penny 
pamphlet about Esperanto. I had, I am 
proud to say, all the natural responses of 
a scholar and a gentleman. I smiled with 
the right degree of supercilious indul- 
gence. Scholars and gentlemen have a good 
command of language: I used mine, full 
blast, in the defense of good taste and 
sanity. I do not remember what were the 
synonyms of “crackpots” then in fash- 
ion; but I am sure they were vigorous and 
colorful enough. My friend, with a smile 
of his own, asked me: “Have you really 
given the subject a thought?” 

No. I had not. I had vaguely heard of 
Volapiik: the word is in Renan; Esperanto 
was not even a name. I took the pamphlet 
home. No stroke of lightning converted 
Saul into Paul. But I started thinking 
quietly about the problem, and I have 
not stopped. I am still meeting people of 
the keenest, freest intelligence whose nat- 
ural reaction is the same as mine was half 
a century ago. A fearless spirit might be 
praised for challenging Aristotle, St. Paul, 
Napoleon, or Karl Marx. But there are 
two points he must not question, if he is 
not to lose caste: the holiness of the party 
system, and the utter foolishness of arti- 
ficial languages. 
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I first considered Esperanto purely as 
a laborsaving device, a convenience, of the 
same order as shorthand or a telegraphic 
code. I had no personal need of it, but I 
saw no reason why it should not be encour- 
aged. Exasperation or enthusiasm seemed 
to me equally out of place. Gradually, I 
realized the ramifications and the impli- 
cations of the problem. There are several 
questions involved, on different planes; 
and although ultimately they are fused, 
it will be well to present them separately. 

The most obvious is that of language 
in international relations. There is noth- 
ing cranky or visionary about this dif- 
ficulty; in the good old phrase, it is not a 
theory but a condition. It arises whenever 
two people happen to meet who do not 
speak the same vernacular. It may be set- 
tled in a variety of ways: basically, 
through the services of an interpreter. 

This strictly practical problem has be- 
come at the same time more pressing and 
more arduous in our days. International 
relations can no longer be ignored by the 
multitude; they have become so intense 
that they overshadow purely home affairs. 
America’s most pressing business is Rus- 
sia. Bombs are evidently the tersest of in- 
ternational languages; but they are inade- 
quate for the finer shades of meaning. 
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There are no hermit kingdoms left: Korea, 
Tibet, Afghanistan, Iowa, can no longer 
take pride in their splendid isolation. We 
are all thrown together in a gigantic agora; 
but we carry with us the last, the most 
impassable of all frontiers, the barrier of 
speech. 

While the need for world communica- 
tion increased immeasurably, the solution 
was actually receding from us. The situa- 
tion is now worse than it ever was for the 
last two thousand years. For nearly twenty 
centuries, any man of standing—Roman 
administrator, priest, scholar, diplomat— 
could travel through the vast and complex 
domain of our civilization with that in- 
comparable Esperanto, Latin. For two 
centuries, French held the same position 
in society, polite learning, and diplomacy. 
English plays a similar role today in busi- 
ness transactions: we have a stranglehold 
on all markets, and, as a result, on quite a 
few foreign governments. But it is not 
desirable that the economic dictatorship 
of America should be permanent; nor is it 
probable that it will. In a free and com- 
petitive world, we shall have to learn 
Spanish and Portuguese as fast as Latin 
America is learning English: it pays to 
meet your customer halfway. 

There is no sign that the number of 
languages will be reduced through a Dar- 
winian process of natural selection. Every 
tongue once considered minor claims full 
equality of rights. French, Russian, Chi- 
nese, and Spanish, by the side of English, 
enjoy a privileged status; but how long 
will German, Italian, Portuguese, Jap- 
anese, Arabic, Hindustani, be kept arti- 
ficially among the “minors”? Every dia- 
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lect aspires to full recognition: I expect 
H. L. Mencken to petition the UN on 
behalf of the mighty tongue he has done 
so much to study, defend, and illustrate. 
Languages which yesterday were slowly 
dying, like Gaelic, have been revived by 
drastic remedies. Others which like He- 
brew had long attained classic dignity and 
repose have been rudely dragged from the 
library and the temple to fight their way 
in an era of violence. This is “One World” 
indeed, but that world is Babel. 

Everyone knows that we cannot use 
for international affairs the hundreds of 
languages, the thousands of dialects, now 
current on this earth. There must be a 
selection of as few as possible, and ideally 
of one. When it comes to the selection of 
such an auxiliary language, the basic prin- 
ciple has been expressed with matchless 
clarity by I. A. Richards, and I cannot 
improve upon his words: 


It [a common language] must be clear from 
any threat to the economic, moral, cultural, 
social or political status or independence of 
any person or any people. It must carry no 
implications of intellectual, technological, or 
other domination. No one in learning the 
world language must have any excuse for 
feeling that he is submitting to an alien influ- 
ence, or being brought under the power of 
other groups.* 


This is realism of the highest order. I have 
no sympathy with jealous, hate-filled na- 
tionalism. But nationalism is justified in 
resisting imperialism, the imposition of an 
alien pattern upon a reluctant and help- 
less people. It is linguistic imperialism 





1], A. Richards, Basic English and Its Use (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1943), p. 11. 
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which carries most blatantly the boast of 
superiority—financial, military, or cul- 
tural. It will be resisted tooth and nail. 
The first condition of an international 
medium, according to I. A. Richards, is 
scrupulous neutrality. 


THE SECOND problem is: can a language 
be made to order, by a conscious act of the 
human will? Those of what has been called 
the Topsy school, the believers in obscure 
growth, rebel at the thought; that is to 
say, they refuse to think. Of course, you 
cannot make a language, any more than 
you can, by a stroke of the pen, make a 
city or a constitution. 

I was taught never to reject a hypo- 
thesis a priori. If it were absurd, its inner 
contradictions would soon be brought to 
light. So I saw no reason why “the En- 
lightenment,” i.e. clear thinking, should 
capitulate to the “Obscurantists.” The 
comparison of city, nation, constitution, 
language, with organisms, is a romantic 
metaphor, not a scientific truth. Even 
though all these things have a “life” of 
their own, they are also instruments. Man, 
who uses them, is manifestly free to alter 
and discard them. New words are delib- 
erately coined, just as new laws are passed 
and new streets constructed. No wor- 
shiper of “unthinking” (there are very 
shrewd thinkers among them) is free 
from the taint of conscious planning. 

On further investigation, I found that 
the radical opposition between “natural” 
and “artificial” was grossly exaggerated. 
So-called “natural” languages have a log- 
ical structure which appears in their gram- 
mar: not even English is a haphazard 
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accumulation of idioms. Exceptions con- 
firm the existence of rules. Parts of speech 
are categories of thought; conjugations 
are not wholly anarchical; words have 
legitimate families of derivatives. All 
these standards, recognized and imposed 
by groups possessing prestige and author- 
ity, codified and transmitted by gram- 
marians, are unnatural when forced upon 
the young. Anarchical freedom is checked; 
conscious conformity prevails. 

On the other hand, the languages of 
the Esperanto type are not artificial in the 
same sense as the formulae of mathematics 
or chemistry: they are natural languages 
simplified and regularized. There is noth- 


ing hateful about simplification. It is not 
a return to the crude; it may mean a move: 


into the higher levels of consciousness. 
Otto Jespersen showed convincingly that 
progress in language may be achieved 
through the removal of useless complica- 
tions. English, his chosen field, and the 
perfect example of a lingua franca, pro- 
vided him with a luminous example. A 
regular verb is just as precise and as 
euphonious as an irregular one. French 
accentuation is free from absurdities, and 
the music of Ronsard, Racine, Hugo, Bau- 
delaire, Verlaine, is not impaired thereby. 

An “artificial language,” then, is made 
up of traditional elements, both in vocabu- 
lary and in syntax. But it is functional, 
and discards all excrescences which serve 
no visible purpose. In a report on the cat- 
tle trade, there is no advantage in preserv- 
ing the plural oxen or reviving the plural 
kine. 1 am not advocating the ruthless 
simplification of our native language: I 
know that the disruption of our habits 
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would outweigh the advantages. But if we 
have to acquire a second language, it does 
make a difference that learning its gram- 
mar be a matter of minutes instead of 
years. 

Those who firmly believe that an arti- 
ficial language is guilty even if it should 
be proved innocent assert that, a crude 
thing at best, it could never express the 
complexities of our modern civilization. 
The worst complexities—far beyond my 
reach—are those of the higher mathemat- 
ics and organic chemistry; and they are 
expressed in formulae which are already 
international. The complexities of thought 
do not depend, for their precise presenta- 
tion, upon any absurdity of form: no ir- 
regular plural or preterite adds to the force 
or to the subtlety of an argument. 

“Granted that such a code could be 
made accurate: still, it would remain 
hideous; and aesthetic considerations have 
their legitimate share in guiding human 
actions.” I doubt, however, whether any 
artificial language could be quite so har- 
rowing as a “natural” language spoken 
unnaturally. But is there any reason why 
an artificial language should be ugly? 
Professor Birckhoff, who attempted to 
apply the statistical method to aesthetic 
problems, submitted to his students lines 
which were scrupulously meaningless, so 
as to isolate the element of pure phonetic 
beauty. The one voted most pleasing 
vaguely resembled Hawaiian; the one ut- 
terly damned had a distant and delusive 
kinship wit» Magyar. But that is sheer 
prejudice: » those who are familiar with 
Magyar, it must have power and charm. 
There are not a few adversaries of arti- 
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ficial languages who do not know Greek; 
if you were to read to them a few lines of 
Homer, and if you told them it was Vola- 
pik, they would exclaim, as expected of 
scholars and gentlemen, “How horrible!” 

The truth is that much beauty in litera- 
ture lies in the thought, in the images that 
are evoked, in the depths that are reached, 
not in the pure sound. Puns wither when 
transplanted; “The Yonghi-Bonghi-Bo” 
and “Ulalume,” two of the most musical 
poems in our language, are strictly con- 
fined within the boundaries of English. 
But deeper notes: Let there be light—To 
be or not to be—T he rest is silence—would 
call for the same response in any tongue, 
even Solresol. It is not necessary to reduce 
ourselves to such austere simplicity. In 
such beautiful lines as 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien... 
Voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone... 
Tel qu’en lui-méme enfin Véternité le 
change 
or Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh.... 


the intellectual content, the emotional 
depths, are of far greater importance than 
the melody. 

Theoretically, the possibility of beauty 
exists in all languages, as soon as they be- 
come familiar. I claim no privilege for 
Esperanto. Dr. Zamenhof, its creator, was 
a solitary genius: his solution is an indi- 
vidual work of art, which happens to 
please me, as Volapiik or Novial do not. 
Even its oddities give it a flavor all its 
own. Its flaws, which are obvious, are 
venial compared with those of the best 
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“natural” languages. But 1 should be the 
last to maintain that blemishes are a con- 
dition of beauty, clarity, or strength. 
There is no reason why a better language 
than Esperanto should not be adopted, if 
one can be devised. In asserting this, I am 
a very orthodox disciple of the Majstro, 
as the faithful call him. He never believed 
in his own infallibility. He did proclaim 
that the essentials of his language, the 
Fundamento, should remain unchanged 
until the matter be taken up by an appro- 
priate authority. Then the idea would be 
safe, and the battle won: he would not 
care whether his own scheme were touched 
up, radically modified, or discarded alto- 
gether. This provisional stability enabled 
Esperanto, after Volapiik, but on an im- 
mensely larger scale, to provide a prac- 
tical demonstration. This demonstration 
will not have to be repeated, and the 
unique place of Esperanto in the history 
of the interlinguistic movement is secure. 

For the wilfully blind, Esperanto has 
become a term of derision. Esperanto, they 
assert, was laughed out of court: it failed 
because of its manifest and ludicrous 
faults. This is a misstatement. It is only too 
plain that Esperanto has not conquered 
the world; but its weaknesses were not the 
decisive cause of its defeat. So long as man- 
kind seemed to be proceeding steadily and 
peacefully toward a better understanding, 
Esperanto grew with our hopes, not as a 
fad, but as a force. By 1914 it had over a 
hundred magazines, some mere propa- 
ganda sheets, but not a few of very high 
quality. Official recognition had already 
been won from business and political cir- 
cles. If the membership was fast increas- 
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ing in numbers, its quality was improving 
even faster: scientists were growing inter- 
ested in the idea, and scholars were follow- 
ing at their own gait, pede claudo. It was 
expected that the tenth International Con- 
gress, to be held in Paris, would be a de- 
cisive manifestation, and open a new era. 
Alas! The date was August 1914. Dr. 
Zamenhof was turned back at the fron- 
tier; the members, already gathering in 
their thousands, had to disperse and at- 
tend to the more pressing business of 
killing their fellow-men. Esperanto was 
engulfed in the disaster that overcame a 
peaceful and orderly world. The language 
has not recovered from the staggering 
blow. Neither has mankind. 

Esperanto is entitled to our gratitude, 
not to our superstitious reverence. It is 
not the only project worthy of considera- 
tion, nor is it, at present, intrinsically the 
best. E. de Wahl, an Esthonian, was a per- 
fect epitome of the whole interlinguistic 
movement. He worked with all the va- 
rious groups, modestly, patiently, over 
many decades; and he eventually evolved 
a scheme of his own, Occidental, which 
commands the respect of all serious in- 
quirers. G. Peano, the mathematical lo- 
gician, following the hints given by Des- 
cartes and Leibniz, arrived at a simplified 
Interlingua or Latino sine flexione. As the 
core of his system consists of the Latin 
words which survive in English, Latino 
can be read, practically at first sight, by 
anyone who knows either Latin, or Eng- 
lish, or any one of the Romanic languages. 
Conversely, it can be used as an introduc- 
tion to classical Latin. Every priest 
throughout the world could at once un- 
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derstand it and teach it. From the aesthet- 
ic point of view, it is by far the scheme 
which most appeals to me. The Interna- 
tional Auxiliary Language Association, 
which owes so much to the reasoned and 
persistent enthusiasm of Mrs. Dave H. 
Morris, has placed the whole program on 
a scientific basis: when a world authority 
recognizes at last that the language ob- 
stacle can be overcome, it will find all the 
materials ready for a final solution. Hardly 
a week goes by without my receiving some 
message from some lonely and courageous 
fellow-worker, in Switzerland, in Mexico, 
in Sweden, in Yugoslavia. They have no 
reward but their unconquerable hope. 


ALTHOUGH I RECOGNIZE Interlinguistics 
as a fruitful branch of philology, the tech- 
nical side of the international language 
problem has never been uppermost in my 
mind. I am chiefly concerned with its third 
aspect: its contribution to the conscious- 
ness of world unity. 

In this my guide has been Dr. Zamen- 
hof himself. He definitely proclaimed that 
Esperanto was a language, not a faith; but 
it was his faith that led him to create the 
language. Born in Byalystok, where Poles, 
Germans, Russians, and Jews lived close 
together in mutual diffidence and enmity, 
he wanted to break down barriers be- 
tween men of good will. For him, lan- 
guage conflicts were but the symbols of 
all artificial conflicts: the problem was 
essentially the same with class, caste, color, 
sect. He did not believe that all men could 
learn wisdom overnight, and dwell to- 
gether in peace and amity; but they could 
at least be liberated from the self-imposed 
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obligation of fighting for arbitrary divi- 
sions. He was a realist: men are men, while 
nations are shadows, languages mere in- 
struments, faiths but converging paths. 
Let men struggle, if struggle they must: 
but let it be for ideas and by means of 
ideas. The notion of dictating sentiments 
and imposing inequalities by force—legal, 
military, financial—is damnable and 
must go. 

Esperanto never was a fad among so- 
phisticates: it appealed to earnest spirits. 
It was endorsed by men like Max Miller, 
Tolstoy, Boirac, a philosopher and univer- 
sity president, Sébert, a general and mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Sciences, 
Gilbert Murray, scholar and apostle of 
peace; a resolution was proposed to the 
League of Nations, expressing sympathy 
with the idea, and among the signers were 
Lord Robert Cecil, Wellington Koo, and 
BeneS. But the rank and file were common 
men, for whom the hatred of war and the 
oneness of mankind were articles of faith. 
So the Esperantists started at once “‘build- 
ing Jerusalem” within every nation. They 
gave immediate even though sporadic re- 
ality to that “great Republic of Humanity 
at large” proclaimed by George Washing- 
ton. By 1914, Esperanto was “the living 
language of a living people,” and if cir- 
cumstances had been favorable to grad- 
ualism, that people would have conquered 
the world. If much of this enthusiasm now 
seems naive, we must note that the same 
spirit of boundless hope prevails in every 
new movement—Christianity, democ- 
racy, socialism—that truly reaches the 
people. 

Thus the Esperantists of the heroic pe- 
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riod had quite simply refuted in advance 
the fallacy of the great, subtle, tormented, 
and tortuous theologian Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Niebuhr is among those world cit- 
izens who deny the existence of the world, 
among those Children of Light for whom 
Darkness alone possesses reality. He said: 
“National and imperial communities all 
have ethnic, linguistic, geographic, his- 
torical and other forces of social unity. 
The universal community, however, has 
no common language or common culture 
—nothing to create the consciousness of 
We.” Yet he is a Christian, and believes 
that Jesus died for us: what could create 
a deeper “consciousness of We?” He spurns 
both religion and philosophy, which are 
his spiritual home, and which posit the 
unity of man. He prefers to move ana- 
chronically in the murky mystic atmos- 
phere of German Romanticism, according 
to which national cultures alone have life. 
Yet the world unity to which the Esper- 
antists were committed and which Nie- 
buhr denies is plain for all eyes to see. 
Niebuhr himself, as head of a relief com- 
mittee, urged us to accept food restric- 
tions, because we could not face the 
thought of being replete in a starving 
world. 





2“The Myth of World Government,” in The Nation 
for March 16, 1946. 
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This feeling, I must insist, is not the 
privilege of an élite; it is more ardent, 
more spontaneous, among the masses than 
among the men of gentle breeding. The 
world community does exist; there is a 
humanity common to all men; to defend 
it against disaster and self-destruction is 
our common cause. This community is un- 
organized because our political institu- 
tions lag a century or more behind our 
political consciousness, because we are still 
governed by ghosts, and above all because 
these ghosts alone have control of deadly 
weapons. “That community has no com- 
mon culture”? If science and technique 
be part of culture, this is nonsense: 
Danes, Russians, Germans, Italians, 
Frenchmen, Japanese, as well as English- 
men and Americans, labored at the atomic 
problem. If Niebuhr means the arts, our 
museums are filled with foreign master- 
pieces, and the air is alive with German 
and Italian music. If he means literature, 
I have had Chinese and Iranian students 
who had been deeply moved by Les Mis- 
érables. “That community has no common 
language”? True: it is a manifest handi- 
cap, and it is exactly the obstacle that in- 
terlinguists are attempting to remove. We 
need a common language, both as a symbel 
and as an instrument; and a common lan- 
guage shall be provided. 
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The Romancing of Miss Tracy 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


FOR THE SPACE of twenty seconds she 
tussled grimly with her assailant; then 
she let out a bloodcurdling scream. Her 
attacker, a pint-sized, underfed youth of 
perhaps sixteen, started running, still 
without her purse, and a few of the neigh- 
bors presented themselves curiously. Miss 
Tracy decided that this was the moment 
to swoon upon the sidewalk, scoured clean 
by the morning’s spring shower, even 
though there wasn’t a policeman in sight. 

When people started tugging at her, 
she opened her eyes warily, mumbled “He 
tried to...” and collapsed again, chiefly 
because the crowd wasn’t big enough, and 
there still wasn’t a cop among the men 
who came running down the block. 

Very vocal now among the crowd was 
Mrs. O’Creary, Miss Tracy’s landlady, in 
front of whose house the abortive holdup 
had taken place. Miss Tracy decided to 
scream again, for effect. But immediately 
Mrs. O’Creary threatened, “If you wanna 
do that, I’ll slap your face.” That was suf- 
ficient; it proved that her landlady really 
thought that she was going to have hys- 
terics. There was no use screaming then, 
and get slapped. But her second scream 
did bring two truck drivers, who peered 
valiantly and belligerently at her. 

“Better break it up, boys,” Mrs. 
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O’Creary said to them. “Ten to one she’s 
just screamin’ for a man, and it might be 
one of you.” 

Miss Tracy was so indignant she stif- 
fened, but when they insisted on helping 
her to her feet, she demanded to see a 
policeman at once. ““A cop wouldn’t know 
what it was all about, dearie,” Mrs. 
O’Creary told her. “Better go up to your 
room now. It’s all over now.” To the 
crowd she added: “Well, ain’t any of you 
ever seen a lady with spring fever be- 
fore?” 

“T’ll go to my room when I good and 
well please to go,” Miss Tracy sputtered, 
but she was suddenly at a loss what to do 
about her feelings, now that she had some 
honest-to-goodness trouble to report. 
Maybe she had too much make-up on to 
have pulled that fainting act successfully. 
But she was almost forgetting that the 
attack had been real. When she realized 
that, her returning indignation made of 
her assailant a dark, apelike, and lustful 
man, at least six feet tall. 

Still, what could she do now, except 
show her landlady that she simply couldn’t 
be ordered up to her room? With hurt 
feelings rampant, she marched away, and 
sailed grievously into Dave’s Grand Va- 
riety Store, to spend a nickel on a package 
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of envelopes. She would write the police 
department about the attack on her in no 
uncertain terms, and perhaps the news- 
papers, too. 

Twenty minutes later she was back in 
her narrow room, beneath the cherry-boy 
statue on the corner shelf, arduously pen- 
ning a letter. Not to the police, however, 
nor the newspapers—they’d just be nui- 
sances—but to that Mrs. Grove across the 
areaway. She concocted a letter of warn- 
ing, written by an interested friend, whose 
duty it was to tell Mrs. Grove that it was 
mighty dangerous to entertain a different 
man in her room almost every night. She 
put the letter in one of the new envelopes 
and delivered it to Mrs. Grove’s mailbox 
m person. Then she settled back, with a 
bottle of ale and an indifferent tussle with 
her own conscience, to watch the fun. 
The regular mailman was due any minute, 
and Mrs. Grove would be at her mailbox 
the moment the door had fallen shut after 
him. It had been a full and difficult day, 
she decided when the mailman was a bit 
long in coming; it was no wonder she 
was feeling out of sorts. 

The fun started, however, before she 
had brooded herself into a decline. Mrs. 
Grove threw her window open and 
screamed: “Stick your head out, you old 
snake, and I'll snap it off.” Miss Tracy 
kept to the corner of her room, feeling a 
strange mixture of hurt and elation, until 
Mrs. O’Creary marched into the room and 
demanded to know what she’d been up to 
now. “Can I help it,” Miss Tracy pro- 
tested, “that I get attacked on the street 
by a big man, and not her. She’s just plain 
jealous.” 
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Mrs. O’Creary soon silenced Mrs. Grove 
with an ever greater deluge of invective, 
reminding that woman in the process 
about her dear sainted mother, her ar- 
rears in the rent, and practically every 
fallible organ in her body. Miss Tracy was 
delighted, but when Mrs. O’Creary was 
appeased she turned on Miss Tracy. “And 
you Lulu Tracy, you get over what’s both- 
ering you, or else. Maybe it’s that feller 
of yours that’s low down on your mind. 
And maybe it’s spring fever, but don’t 
you upset my house again.” 

Whatever it was, though spring fever 
was a delicate term for it, Miss Tracy 
still found herself uncomforted an hour 
later. Mrs. Grove and her neighbors were 
now casting glowering glances at her 
window, so that soon she decided that on 
a day like this a lady needed protection 
more than anything else. After applying 
a generoys layer of pancake make-up, she 
started out to call on Glen, practically 
like Mrs. O’Creary had suggested it. She 
found him attending to his janitorial 
duties in the basement of the Royal Apts. 
and Fun’d Rooms. He even seemed to be 
expecting her, more or less, judging from 
the jaunty way he turned a valve here and 
picked up a broom there, and even telling 
her cozily how glad he was to see her, 
though he sort of kept his distance. 

Pretty soon she was reminding him 
that his life was no life for a man of his 
caliber, all alone, and sleeping here in 
this damp basement with a sack of pota- 
toes under his cot and a gas range at his 
left ear. “So it’s spring again, is it?” he 
asked suspiciously. “And so maybe you 
want to be Mrs. Tracy again insteada 
Miss?” 
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“You ain’t reasonable,” she cried. “Be- 
cause a woman needs protection in these 
here uncertain times, and a man a mate. 
It’s in the written word.” 

“Which word?” he parried warily, ever 
suspicious of the legal verbiage that had 
separated them eight years ago. 

“You ought to know,” she answered 
cryptically, gauging his uneasiness cor- 
rectly. “I ain’t the one for instructin’ 
you. Besides,” she added more equably, 
“it isn’t that you have to give this up. 
We could have the two establishments, so 
to speak.” 

“With you getting the income and the 
protection both,” he argued unromanti- 
cally. “That’s exactly as far as we got 
last spring, do you remember?” 

“I was attacked this morning, right on 
the street,” she started telling him petu- 
lantly. “A great big truck driver of a 
fellow...” 

“Oh sure,” he interrupted her, “but 
that’s another reason. If you want me for 
that, well whyn’t we talk it over in Bill’s 
Tavern tonight, where there’s witnesses, 
and a man can git hold of hisself better.” 

It was as good as a wedding, she de- 
cided, when she picked her way out of 
the basement, on her way to her room 
again. When the sunlight and half a 
dozen robin notes struck her, she decided 
unceremoniously that she was going to 
use the rest of her envelopes to tell her 
friends and all her neighbors about the 
forthcoming marriage. Mrs. O’Creary, 
enthroned on her front porch, was im- 
pressed in her own fashion. “Sure, and I’ll 
add a few dishes, but the rent’s two dol- 
lars more a week when there’s two to a 
room. But for the records, and just in 
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case I’ll have no truck with it, I wanna 
know now, is it real matrimony by the 
law, or just union?” 

“Holy matrimony,” Miss Tracy an- 
swered austerely. “Making myself Mrs. 
Tracy again, like I really always was, and 
with a license and blood tests and maybe 
a honeymoon and all.” 

“Oh my,” Mrs. O’Creary said benignly. 
“Well, we'll see. But how’s the old bride- 
groom anyway? Has he still got that ex- 
clusive droop in the seat of his pants? 
Or’s that just his winter posture? That’s 
the last time I seen him, you know, Christ- 
mas, him standing in front of the door 
with a pot of fern for you, and the plant 
already froze, and you in no condition to 
answer the door.” 

“It was my grippe,” Miss Tracy pro- 
tested, deciding this was a good moment 
to leave her landlady, and to start writing 
her announcements. She was even going 
to send one to Mrs. Grove. “I’m not gonna 
slight her, just because she’s cheap,” she 
rationalized aloud, climbing the stairs to 
her room. 


THAT EVENING she and Glen made fine 
progress at Bill’s. But he remained stub- 
born about the blood tests, saying if they 
wasn’t necessary the first time, why ought 
it to be now? It called for another meet- 
ing, another evening. “Considering how 
it went between us once, a man’s gotta 
be sure,” he argued pompously, and per- 
haps the reason for his feeling so adamant 
was that he had either just enough or 
just too much beer in him. It was always 
hard telling with a skinny fellow like 
him. 

It called for a second evening, but also 
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a third and then a fourth, and it was get- 
ting uncomfortably close to the date she 
had stipulated on her wedding announce- 
ments. On this their fourth evening in 
Bill’s Tavern, it was she who had a couple 
of beers too many. She tried to impress on 
him how much she needed him, what with 
all sorts of men wanting to attack her on 
the street. “But why should they wanna 
do that?” he kept asking her obtusely. 
“Just that one, that don’t wanna make 
others be fools likewise.” 

And then it happened all at once. She 
spied her attacker up front at the bar. 
“There he is even now,” she whispered 
conspiratorially, at the same time rising 
to her feet, and swooping up her umbrella. 
And she went forth to battle. 

She realized too late, of course, that the 
fellow wasn’t her attacker at all. Besides, 
all the time she slapped away at him with 
her umbrella, she expected to see Glen 
come to her help. To avoid complications, 
however, he hid himself in the men’s room, 
so the cops picked her up only, and booked 
her for disorderly conduct and common 
drunkenness. 

The night in jail brought her pretty 
much to her senses. She got a message 
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through to Glen, telling him that she 
wouldn’t be able to pay her fine, but in 
some fashion he let her know that consid- 
ering they weren’t married, that was none 
of his business. “It was a wedding we was 
bargainin’ for, not a riot that’s bad for 
my reputation,” he told her later over the 
telephone. 

Even the weather had turned against 
her, with snow flurries and cold rain. But 
Mrs. O’Creary would understand, she 
hazarded. It must have been spring fever 
after all. And as for the rest of her neigh- 
bors, none of them amounted to a piffle 
anyway, as far as real romance was con- 
cerned. After all she’d come closer to get- 
ting Glen back than she had in four years. 
Next time maybe, if she wanted to. She 
wasn’t even sure she wanted to at all. She 
had her dignity, and she decided she’d pay 
her fine like a lady. She wouldn’t need the 
money for blood tests, licenses and all that 
truck. Besides, who wanted blood tests 
anyway; maybe next time they wouldn’t 
even argue about that silly point. 

“Officer,” she said severely, when she 
paid the fine, “you’ve got me written 
down there as Mrs. Tracy. It’s Miss Tracy. 
I’m not beholden to any man, see.” 
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March in New Mexico 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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1 

Coming home in the cold wind, 

Coming home through the sudden snow, 

I thought, what if the fruit trees are not in blossom? 
What if the birds have not yet come? 

There is something inside me which is in blossom. 
There is something inside me which lifts its head. 


2 

Walking with the Black Mesa beside me, 

I said, 1 am glad that the mountains are hidden. 

The clouds are low: we see only the hems of their garments, 
Patterned with snow. 1 am glad they are hidden. 

Walking with the Black Mesa beside me 

I said It is better to feel the mountains very high, 

Very high and white behind the cloud-banks. 


3 

The little horse is galloping. Quick, quick, he carries 
his rider. 

They are going to the house of a girl, 

The girl who lives by the river. 

See how deep the hooves cut into the sand! 

See how close the hoof-prints lie together! 

The trail is a love poem, a little stanza which the 
desert wind will erase. 
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JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


ONE OF THE NOTABLE midwest paradoxes, 
wrote Graham Hutton in his stimulating 
Midwest at Noon, is the unbending con- 
servatism of a region which was made 
great by innovators, progressives, radicals, 
and pioneers. He was of course concerned 
with the political and social conservatism 
of the Midwest, the result of several dec- 
ades of a stable and prosperous economy 
of which the very calm denied insurgence. 
But even then the point could be disputed, 
for surely Ignatius Donnelly, the elder 
Robert LaFollette, Henry Wallace, Wen- 
dell Willkie, Floyd Olson were stormy 
petrels rather than halcyon doves. Anyone 
recalling the days of agrarianism, the 
Granger movement, the Populist conven- 
tion in Omaha in 1892, would hesitate to 
brand the Midwest as a hotbed of reac- 
tionary politics. The strongest third party 
movement in recent American history, 
LaFollette Progressivism, was native to 
Wisconsin, and the Non-partisan League, 
sprawling across Minnesota and North 
Dakota, was powerful enough to influence 
an occasional state election while its more 
dissident elements broke away to found 
the Farmer-Labor party. 

Yet men living in a great agricultural 
region where crop failures are rare are re- 
luctant to tamper with a way of life which 
has proved satisfactory if not ideal. The 
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Literary Protest in the Midwest 


rich soil of the Mississippi Valley has proved 
hospitable to a corn-hog-cattle economy. 
The midwest farmer enjoys transporta- 
tion and communication facilities prob- 
ably unmatched elsewhere in the country. 
Improved agricultural methods have done 
away with some of the farm labor while 
at the same time they have increased farm 
efficiency. Both agrarian isolation and in- 
sulation have declined, and the back-to- 
the-farm movement expedient during the 
depression period caused more than one 
man to elect farming as a permanent live- 
lihood. If success makes for conservatism, 
there was good reason for the midwest 
farmer to become conservative, good rea- 
son for him to cling to methods and prin- 
ciples which won him at least a minimum 
prosperity. 

If Mr. Hutton had turned to midwest 
literature, on the other hand, he might 
have modified his statement considerably, 
for the serious literature of the Midwest 
for the last seventy-five years has been a 
literature of protest. Midwest novelists, in 
particular, have devoted their talents to 
reviling the society of their region. Yet 
the object of their attacks has not always 
been the same even though the accusations 
themselves reveal a surprising identity. 
From the revolt of the farm novelists led 
by Hamlin Garland to the arrival on the 
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literary scene of such mavericks as James 
Farrell, midwest writers of fiction have 
concentrated on what they termed insul- 
arity, provincialism, materialism, insen- 
sitivity to the arts, frustration, and the 
cramping effects of an unsympathetic en- 
vironment. 

Realism in American literature reached 
its earliest peak in the Midwest. At a time 
when Longfellow and Whittier were still 
producing their rhythmic platitudes, Mark 
Twain was finding in Hannibal and the 
Mississippi River literary material both 
fresh and exciting and was shaping it into 
his own rough and durable form; Howells, 
a transplanted Ohioan who had gone via 
Venice to edit the Atlantic Monthly, was 
experimenting with realistic fiction local- 
ized in the east but bourgeois in tone; 
Eggleston was achieving his studies of so- 
cial history in the backwoods which took 
the form of novels; John Hay had intro- 
duced Pike County in his homespun 
ballads; the literary seeds planted in Cin- 
cinnati in the pre-Civil War decades were 
finally fructifying, if not in the Queen 
City, at least westward and northward. 

There were of course romantic inter- 
ludes in this development, sporadic ap- 
pearances of the cloak-and-sword romance 
even as best-sellers today frequently deal 
with earlier centuries and places to which 
time if not geography lends enchantment. 
Many a reader who was young at the turn 
of the century followed the fortunes of 
the spirited creole heroine of Maurice 
Thompson’s Alice of Old Vincennes or 
relived the days of chivalry in Charles 
Major’s When Knighthood Was in Flower, 
just as Winston Churchill’s romances of 
Revolutionary or Civil War times capti- 
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vated a wide audience. In the early 1900’s 
such books topped the sales figures as often 
as Gone With the Wind or Northwest 
Passage has done recently. Indubitably 
there is in the heart of the average reader 
of fiction a warm spot for costume ro- 
mance, and this liking is only slightly af- 
fected by the trends and problems re- 
vealed in more serious literature. The 
phenomenal success of popular romance, 
a stable factor in book circulation, has lit- 
tle real significance in indicating the direc- 
tion or quality of basic trends. 


IN THE LAST three-quarters of a century 
midwest literature has had three focal 
points of attack, the first of which mate- 
rialized in the age of monopolistic cap- 
italism, of steel trusts, railroad building, 
and labor unrest. Curiously enough, it was 
not big business nor the criminal wasting 
of natural resources which attracted the 
attention of the first novelists to criticize 
the status quo. The focus of protest in the 
1880’s and the 1890’s, the first decades to 
develop serious fictional analysis of Amer- 
ican society, was the farm. 

Considering the fact that the United 
States for most of its independent exist- 
ence has been pre-eminently a rural nation, 
it is surprising that novelists chose to write 
about the American farm only relatively 
late in the nineteenth century. One neither 
expects nor finds farm novels in the work 
of Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, Henry 
James, even Howells. The frontier, the 
forest, the Indian, the ocean, the Puritan, 
the Revolutionary War, were themes ex- 
plored long before there was any serious 
attempt to localize fiction on the farm or 
to use farmers as protagonists. Even writ- 
ers as intimate in their early life with the 
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backwoods or plantation as Edward Eg- 
gleston and Mark Twain rarely selected 
farm scenes for fictional use. Perhaps an 
occasional reflection of bucolic life was 
found in comic opera or in the extreme 
romance of stage successes of the kind 
which today have brought glamor to such 
widely separated localities as Oklahoma 
and elfin Scotland. But excepting Harold 
Frederic’s unheralded and little-read Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife, a bitter tale of upstate 
New York, the rural novel remained un- 
known until the appearance of such writ- 
ers as Ed Howe, Joseph Kirkland, and 
Hamlin Garland. 

Indeed Howe’s Story of a Country 
Town, written in the editor’s kitchen at 
night after his daily work in a small-town 
newspaper office, was the forerunner of 
the spate of farm novels with which we 
are familiar today. It is a drab story. Its 
people are transplanted Puritans infected 
with a grim religiosity which is unmodi- 
fied by tolerance or sympathy. The atmos- 
phere is bitter, and Howe’s own scorn for 
indigence, sloth, and intemperance is re- 
flected in the lives of his characters. Ac- 
tually there is little about farming in the 
novel. It remained for Hamlin Garland, 
the first dirt farmer in American litera- 
ture, to present daily farm toil and rou- 
tine. But Howe emphasized the spiritual 
poverty, the narrowness, of his country 
people and ascribed their distorted lives 
to a dwarfing heritage. Few people would 
find satisfaction in Howe’s novel today, 
although the acrimonious axioms of the 
Sage of Potato Hill continue to excite in- 
terest. But the Story of a Country Town 
had a tremendous impact upon the farm 
novel of the future. If Howe did not pre- 
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sent a balanced and recognizable picture, 
certainly his choice of theme and char- 
acter became highly influential. 

Joseph Kirkland’s novels of central Iili- 
nois before the Civil War present a less 
distorted picture of farm life and reveal 
how such qualities as industry, persistence, 
and the ability to strike a hard bargain 
will eventually insure success. The Illinois 
prairie soil is richer than the Kansas loam 
and the people are less warped by a rigid 
creed. But farming is still far removed 
from the good life. Zury Prouder, the chief 
character of both Zury and The McVeys, 
is prosperous only after a long life of self- 
denial and bitter labor extending from the 
time when he and his father first viewed 
the military bounty land which a frugal 
government had allotted to the time when 
he could glance with pride on a vista of 
fields and cattle and barns. Zury plunged 
with enormous energy into such back- 
breaking tasks as clearing the groves and 
breaking the sod with a crude plow. It 
never occurred to him to find a solution for 
his difficulties in escape. Farming was all he 
knew and in farming he would succeed. 
Eventually Zury has the satisfaction of 
achievement and of ownership, a satisfac- 
tion of which the gaunt, angular, hollow- 
eyed farm women in Kirkland’s novels are 
deprived. For the women of Zury’s ac- 
quaintance are toiling peasants, pathetic 
and work-hardened, their original anima- 
tion stiffened through the years into com- 
plete aridity. 

Of all the earlier writers about the farm 
scenes Hamlin Garland won the widest 
currency. Garland had accompanied his 
family westward until the final move set- 
tled them on a claim in Dakota Territory. 
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Here Garland himself tried homesteading 
but soon found that his real interests lay 
elsewhere and shortly became the first of 
the Garland-McClintock tribe to back- 
trail. After an interlude in Boston during 
which he prosecuted his education and 
tried his hand at writing, he determined 
to produce what in all his reading he had 
not yet seen—an actual chronicle in fic- 
tional form of farm life. The magazines, 
he later declared, were full of superficiali- 
ties; not one contained an authentic sketch 
of life as it was on the middle border. Here 
was an unparalleled opportunity which he 
was magnificently prepared to exploit. 
There were romantic notes in the books 
that followed, in Main-Travelled Roads, 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, and especially 
Prairie Songs, but chiefly one found the 
bitterness of the farmer’s plight, the stony 
and often eroded hillsides of the coulee 
farm, the low prices and high transporta- 
tion rates which prevailed, the plague of 
mortgages in the hands of local bankers 
and eastern capitalists. A Civil War vet- 
eran returning to his badly kept acres; a 
brother coming back from an eastern city 
to visit the family homestead and trying 
hard to revive the old comradeship; a farm 
wife going to the nearest hamlet for a 
day’s pleasure; a loan shark raising the 
price of a mortgaged farm because of the 
improvements which the renter has made; 
these are Garland’s themes, and they come 
directly from his own experience. In the 
1890’s his stories were unique for their ex- 
pression of defeatism. Not a single ray of 
hope was perceptible. Like a satirist ex- 
aggerating for effect Garland never drew a 
well-adjusted, contented farmer nor a 
farm wife proud of her home, her cook- 
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ing, her family. His protagonists were frus- 
trated, often neurotic characters, without 
confidence in themselves or trust in the 
future. There is no faith in the land here. 
There is not even the power to flee from 
the shackles of the farm. 

Many of the farm novels appearing since 
Garland’s day have repeated and even am- 
plified his indictment. Martha Ostenso’s 
Wild Geese, Herbert Krause’s Wind With- 
out Rain, Feike Feikema’s recent This Is 
the Year, do not differ materially from the 
earlier pictures. The farmer is still vic- 
timized by bankers, farm machinery sales- 
men, insurance companies, grain monop- 
olies, climate. He is seldom rewarded for 
his toil and is often too ignorant to bene- 
fit by improvements in husbandry. A case 
in point is the hostility shown by Pier 
Frixen, the Frisian protagonist of Fei- 
kema’s novel, to the county agent, whose 
ideas about erosion, flood control, and well 
digging arouse his scorn. But happily the 
picture has not remained so distorted. 

If Garland was reluctant to present the 
satisfied farmer, he has been portrayed by 
Willa Cather and O. E. Rélvaag, whose 
books do not minimize the drudgery of 
the farmer, especially in pioneer days, but 
concentrate rather on his will to succeed 
and his delight in meeting nature’s chal- 
lenge. The Nebraska heroines of Miss 
Cather’s books cling to the land when 
everything seems lost and eventually see 
their faith justified. In Rélvaag’s Giants 
in the Earth, it is nature’s savage irony to 
kill Per Hansa, the exultant worker and 
champion farmer of the community, just 
when he has mastered his craft and his 
environment. But Beret, dissatisfied and 
scornful of the new life, does not return to 
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her native Norway as a tugitive from a 
brave new world; rather she remains on 
the farm that Per Hansa has won and faces 
the problems which his death has only in- 
tensified. 

The preoccupation of midwest writers 
with the farm, then, has not lessened but 
has considerably altered. The early realists 
wrote about the farm because they re- 
sented its hardships and injustices; they 
were intent on revealing the ordeal of farm 
life. But as the first novels won wide cir- 
culation and particularly as general eco- 
nomic conditions improved, novelists be- 
gan to present a fairer and better balanced 
picture. The most obvious change came in 
the characterization of the farmer him- 
self, There are still “tobacco road” people 
in the hinterland regardless of geography, 
but an improved standard of living, labor- 
saving machinery, higher and more stable 
prices, a more general education have pro- 
duced superior rural citizens. The average 
farm novel today is less likely to be an 
arraignment of the farm itself than a story 
about an American who happens to live 
in the country. 


AS THE FARMER himself began to enjoy 
greater prosperity so that there was less 
occasion for fiction which either maligned 
his way of life or drew attention to his 
victimization, a new focus of interest ap- 
peared resulting in attacks considerably 
more vituperative and withering than 
those leveled earlier at the farm. For most 
of the second and third decades of the 
twentieth century midwest writers con- 
cerned themselves with the small town, 
variously known as Spoon River or Gopher 
Prairie or Winesburg in the state of Ohio. 
And significantly enough with this change 
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in focus came a change in treatment. Farm 
fiction at its satirical worst had been ex- 
ternal fiction, limited largely to a descrip- 
tion of the physical way of life and the 
problems of rural economy. But the fiction 
devoted to the small town quickly assumed 
a psychological approach which was not 
limited to externals. The books of Sher- 
wood Anderson, to choose the most con- 
spicuous example, were studies of warped 
personalities in conflict with their environ- 
ment, analyses of frustrated souls who 
dared not live the life to which their erotic 
or artistic impulses impelled them. 

Fiction dealing with the small town was 
by no means an innovation. Goldsmith and 
Mary Russell Mitford in England, Zona 
Gale in her earlier Wisconsin books, had 
described village life on the level of sweet- 
ness and light, admitting to be sure a cer- 
tain amount of mild eccentricity but flood- 
ing the pages with piety and simple good- 
ness. In such tales sex never raised its ugly 
head, villainy did not exist, and a practical 
Christianity was sure to result in the best 
of personal relationships. Wholesomeness 
was the keynote of these earlier tales, a 
wholesomeness which never shone over 
land or sea. 

Then came the age of Sinclair Lewis, of 
Edgar Lee Masters, of Floyd Dell, of 
Dreiser and Anderson. Somehow the small 
towns of their experience were something 
short of idyllic. By the early 1920’s, when 
what Carl Van Doren called the revolt 
from the village was in full swing, the 
midwest small town had been recorded as 
an ugly, gossip-ridden, materialistic, hypo- 
critical, prurient, stolid community, death 
at once to the imagination and to the ar- 
tist. 
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Physically it was bare and cheap, the 
Main Street of Sinclair Lewis’ archetypal 
prairie settlement being a line of false 
fronts and uneven architecture with 
frowsy store windows, faded decorations, 
and streets dusty or muddy depending on 
the season. Intellectually it was stagnant, 
an occasional professional man like the 
town lawyer evincing some knowledge of 
and taste for books, but most of the cit- 
izens being content to drift along, never 
questioning or challenging, undisturbed 
by innovations of practice or idea. The 
small town residents of Lewis’ novel earned 
a living with considerable less difficulty 
than did the farmers of Garland’s tales 
and lived a somewhat more comfortable 
life, but an outsider would have had dif- 
ficulty in determining which evinced the 
greater intellectual stultification. 

Lewis concerned himself with the ban- 
ality of such existence and with his superb 
mimetic talent sketched everyday life. He 
was less interested in revealing the warped 
personality of the frustrated artist, al- 
though he presented Carol Kennicott 
crushed into conformity when her single- 
handed (and somewhat ridiculous) cam- 
paign to reform Gopher Prairie crumbled 
against the rock of apathy and antag- 
onism. 

The midwest community of Masters’ 
poetry and Anderson’s tales—occasionally, 
too, of Dreiser’s novels—is fundamentally 
a more sinister place. For in addition to 
Gopher Prairie’s stagnation it also has the 
constricting power of a giant reptile. Willa 
Cather saw this in her fine short story, 
“The Sculptor’s Funeral,” with its account 
of the craftsman come back to his Kansas 
home to be interred, probably the most fa- 
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mous citizen the community ever pro- 
duced but actually to his fellow townsmen 
a subject of derision. And around this sin- 
gle theme Masters wrote his Spoon River 
Anthology. No artist, no musician, no 
painter, no writer, so runs the indictment, 
can ever find anything but resentment and 
opposition in the small town. Suspicious 
and lonely the cities may be, but the small 
town is fiercely intolerant. Where eccen- 
tricity is suspect conformity is the law, 
and he who even dares to suggest that con- 
ventional gods, or mores, are not the true 
ones is guilty of heresy. For individuals 
who desire to create or to lead, there is only 
one possibility, flight. Those who from 
circumstances or lack of energy elect to 
remain are either crushed by insuperable 
obstacles into final acceptance or forced 
to the solution of suicide. Such Spoon River 
citizens as Tennessee Shope, Seth Compton, 
and the Village Atheist illustrate the point. 

The characters of the famous anthology 
were sometimes explained and often justi- 
fied by the logic of post-mortem events. 
In Winesburg, Ohio, and Dark Laughter 
Sherwood Anderson, probing into motives 
and half-buried impulses, brought Freu- 
dian psychology to Main Street. His Wing 
Biddlebaum, Kate Swift, the Reverend 
Curtis Hartman, are simple persons living 
on repressed emotions, emotions which in 
a healthier, freer world would be allowed 
expression. Continually required by con- 
vention to falsify or restrain these emo- 
tions, they unconsciously intensify them 
so that—as in Pope’s ruling passion doc- 
trine of the eighteenth century—a single 
inhibited desire becomes dominant in their 
characters. This motive translated into be- 
havior results in eccentricity or distortion, 
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either of which the small town ridicules. 


Masters, himself resentful of the small 
town, allowed the epitaphs of his char- 
acters to echo his own bitterness and cyn- 
icism. In death his protagonists are fre- 
quently revenged on a community which 
in life they could not combat. More than 
one expresses himself in malicious glee over 
the joke he has played on Spoon River, the 
drunkard being buried next to the town 
banker, the prostitute lying next to the 
judge. But in the psychographs (to use 
Gamaliel Bradford’s term) of Anderson 
the predominant characteristic is the sym- 
pathy of the author. In his book of gro- 
tesques Anderson is compassionate, under- 
standing, tolerant; there is neither satire 
nor sarcasm here. Anderson is the psychi- 
atrist revealing case histories and the artist 
projecting them. Thus the world which 
separates Spoon River and Winesburg is 
social and psychological, not spatial. 

There were of course other analyses of 
the small town. Two years before Main 
Street Zona Gale, capable of a surprising 
volte face, published her Birth, a chronicle 
of Portage, Wisconsin, with the same em- 
phasis on village narrowness and prov- 
incialism that Lewis later revealed. The 
book lacked Lewis’ sprightly style as well 
as his reportorial power, but in its own way 
it gave quite as good a picture of cramping 
small-town life. Published in the year 
1918, it found no audience prepared to re- 
ceive it. Brand Whitlock’s J]. Hardin and 
Son, a singularly effective study of narrow 
religiosity and the shift frorm hand manu- 
facturing to machinery in a small Ohio 
town, is another arraignment of commu- 
nity smugness. The Hardin family has 


made carriages for generations but cannot 
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adapt its technique to assembly-line pro- 
duction of automobile bodies; moreover 
old Hardin refuses to compromise either in 
business practices or in moral principles. 
And there is Carl Van Vechten’s The 
Tattooed Countess with its rather amusing 
picture of an exotic lady trying to fit into 
an Iowa community which disapproves of 
both her personal appearance and her mild 
amours. 

Floyd Dell’s nostalgic Moon Calf, on 
the other hand, reiterates the charge of 
insularity and complacency which others 
had flung against the small town, but so 
indirectly that the reader interprets Felix 
Fay’s inability to find contentment in Port 
Royal as Felix’ own limitation rather than 
as the hampering environment of the 
community. Certainly Dell is the only 
member of the group of midwest writers 
who came to prominence in the early 
1920’s who looked upon the days of his 
boyhood with kindness. He recognized the 
artistic poverty of the small town as well 
as its reluctance to admit any kind of tal- 
ent which lay outside the field of money- 
making; but he also realized the purpose- 
lessness and vacillation of his other self, 
Felix Fay. More strikingly, he admitted 
that the small town, in this case Daven- 
port, lowa, might have compensatory qual- 
ities to which an artist might be blind. 
Like his fellow writers Dell never returned 
to the town of his youth; on the other 
hand, he did not spend years nursing his 
adolescent resentment into incandescence. 

For midwest writers, then, the small 
town became the butt of fiction which 
concentrated on the lack of emotional and 
artistic freedom, the intolerance, and the 
tremendous stress on conformity which 
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were inseparable from Main Street. 
Throughout much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Ralph Waldo Emerson found Con- 
cord to be sympathetic and even proud of 
his own nonconformity, even though his 
challenging of conventional standards 
must have caused the burghers of the Mill 
Dam some uneasiness. But in the twentieth 
century it is conceivable that Emerson 
might have found Main Street so inhos- 
pitable as to make a reconciliation futile. 


BY THE LATE 1920’s the midwest writ- 
ers who had assailed the farm and the small 
town had either left the writing scene or 
chosen other themes. Of the early intrans- 
igent group, only Sinclair Lewis occasion- 
ally returned to his former subject, and 
the Grand Republic of his Cass Timberlane 
and Kingsblood Royal is merely Gopher 
Prairie afflicted with elephantiasis. The 
younger midwest novelists, particularly 
men like Willard Motley, Nelson Algren, 
Albert Halper, Richard Wright, and James 
Farrell, shifted their point of attack to 
the city. The city has thus become the 
third focus of criticism, and although the 
particular city might as well be Cleveland 
or St. Louis or Minneapolis, in point of 


. fact it is usually Chicago. 


Earlier in the century Henry B. Fuller 
had attacked the rampant materialism of 
Chicago as well as its feeble imitation of 
eastern or European culture, and Robert 
Herrick in a whole group of novels had 
analyzed the conflict between morality and 
the profit motive in such various protag- 
onists as an architect, a doctor, and a meat- 
packer. More recent novelists have sharp- 
ened the indictment. Convinced that pro- 
vincialism and complacency are not a mat- 
ter of community size but are rather de- 
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fects of education and intelligence, they 
hold specific institutions responsible for 
vice and crime and condemn society at 
large for its failure to provide all of its 
citizens with channels of suitable devel- 
opment. The blame for such a career as 
that of Studs Lonigan is placed by James 
Farrell squarely at the door of the church, 
the school, and the home, whose collective 
influence has been unequal to the task of 
molding the young Irish lad in the right 
way. Farrell implies as strongly as Sidney 
Kingsley in his play Dead End that the 
human beings he deals with are not in- 
nately vicious but that environment and 
inadequate leadership together produce 
depravity. 

The general attack on the city has been 
underscored lately by the fictional han- 
dling of racial minorities. Indeed the en- 
tire hard-boiled Chicago school, glorying 
in blunt and explicit statements, has paid 
special attention to the position of under- 
privileged racial segments. To an outsider 
like Graham Hutton there is a very ob- 
vious social stratification in the Middle 
West with Anglo-Saxons, Germans, Scan- 
dinavians, and the wealthier Irish at the 
top, below them Bohemians and Poles, 
then other Slavic peoples and Magyars, 
then Italians and Greeks, with miscellane- 
ous groups at the bottom of the scale. As 
for Negroes and Jews, they are groups 
apart. The Negroes have still not escaped 
almost complete social segregation, even 
their intellectuals and professional men 
having achieved only a limited acceptance 
by comparable white groups. The Jews, 
Hutton observes, get social treatment in 
accord with their economic, intellectual, 
and artistic status. Not all of these racial 
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segments have won fictional treatment, 
but for some the portrayal has been full 
and often bitter. 


Farrell’s South Chicago Irish are not 
slum dwellers in origin but live on the 
periphery of the slums and are affected by 
the gamblers, petty criminals, ward heel- 
ers, and corruptible police in the neighbor- 
hood. Studs Lonigan might have developed 
into a creditable athlete or a respectable 
truck driver had not society completely 
failed him. Instead of playing fields, ade- 
quate recreational facilities, and informed 
guidance, Studs found only corner pool 
halls, burlesque shows, taverns, and 
brothels. Gradually the physical power in 
which he once gloried vanishes and when 
he dies in young manhood he is a burned- 
out shell. Farrell does not imply, of course, 
that all young Irish boys from the same 
locality must follow the same path. In 
the saga of Danny O’Neill he has tried to 
tell a different story; but generally his 
hooligans and toughs resemble Studs and 
are as alike as peas in a pod. 

Jews, Italians, Poles, and Negroes have 
likewise become fictional cynosures for 
midwest writers. In Halper’s The Chute 
Jewish workers in a Chicago mail-order 
house are pictured in daily routine and as 
participants in quarrels between the firm 
and union-minded employees. Halper 
gives a striking picture of the function- 
ing of such an establishment and the sick- 
ening dread the workers feel toward “‘the 
chute” itself, that rapacious maw which 
must be kept filled with packages so that 
the cogs of the great company will not 
stop. Nelson Algren’s Never Come Morn- 
ing and The Neon Wilderness picture the 
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Polish-Americans of Halsted Street and 
concentrate on the squalor, bickering, 
foulness, and sordid trafficking of that 
neighborhood. Willard Motley’s Knock 
On Any Door, justifiably a best seller 
throughout most of 1947, is a highly effec- 
tive story of how young Nick Romano 
develops into a criminal and how the sin- 
ister atmosphere of West Madison Street 
can produce jack-rollers, prostitutes, 
thieves, and gangsters almost anywhere 
one searches. A talented young Negro 
writer, Motley did not choose a protagon- 
ist from his own race, although his novel 
shows some indebtedness to Richard 
Wright’s Native Son, that impressive story 
of Bigger Thomas who commits murder 
accidentally and then is hounded into the 
commission of one crime after another 
until the law catches up with him. Both 
Nick Romano and Bigger Thomas pay 
the final penalty for their deeds, but there 
is small proof that society has learned any- 
thing from this enactment of justice. As 
Motley’s title implies, knock on any door 
in the slum sections of Chicago and you 
will find another killer in the making. 
The collective indictments of Farrell, 
Motley, Algren, and Wright only rein- 
force the accusations made by Theodore 
Dreiser in his American Tragedy of 1925. 
Here, they seem to say, is American so- 
ciety, in particular midwest urban society, 
harsh, lacking in foresight or sympathy, 
holding current conventions as indestruc- 
tible as the laws of nature, committed to 
arbitrary material values. Here, further, 
exists a basic class division based largely 
on wealth but to some extent on social and 
racial inheritances. A Clyde Griffiths or a 
Nick Romano or a Bigger Thomas starts 
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out on the right track but with only his 
own feeble resources. A single mistake 
occurs, to another person perhaps unim- 
portant but to these boys irretrievable, 
and from that point onward careers in 
crime mushroom. In early adolescence the 
boys find there is no turning back. The 
rest of their short lives is a series of at- 
tempts to escape detection and punishment 
in which existence becomes, like Thomas 
Hobbes’s picture of primitive society, dark 
and brutish. Thus civilization itself is cul- 
pable and within this civilization, say 
Dreiser and Farrell, are the incendiary 
elements which may ultimately destroy it. 

To interpret midwest literature as pri- 
marily a literature of criticism is not to 
deny that elsewhere in the country there 
have been similar protests. Stephen Crane’s 
Maggie back in the 1890’s, Frank Norris’ 
Vandover and the Brute (one of the most 
thoroughly naturalistic novels in Amer- 
ican literature) , Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath, the bitter arraignments implicit 
in Caldwell’s and Faulkner’s novels, even 
the more polished and more subtle ques- 
tionings of polite society in the pages of 
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Edith Wharton and Ellen Glasgow, are 
cases in point. Despite deviations into ro- 
mantic bypaths, despite the toyings of 
poets and critics with a coterie literature 
of sophistication, the main current of 
American writing since the Spanish- Amer- 
ican War has been toward a strong and 
bitter denunciation of the status quo. 

Nevertheless, it is significant that in the 
Middle West, frequently referred to as a 
cradle of smugness and isolationism, there 
has been for five decades a strong feeling of 
discontent, an upsurge of cynicism and 
scorn for the recognized values which, 
translated into literary terms, has resulted 
in outstanding fiction. In turn the farm, 
the small town, the city have become the 
objects of violent attack. Such an evalua- 
tion at a time when the United States en- 
joyed perhaps the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world’s history seems paradox- 
ical, But it is also indisputably a sign of 
intellectual health. And certainly in thei: 
headlong assault on the midwest American 
scene writers like Dreiser, Lewis, Ander- 
son, Masters, and Farrell have produced 
memorable achievements. 
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The Clouded Looking Glass 


ROBERT RAMSEY 


SON THOUGHT the bubbles would never 
stop; they bothered him even more than 
the smoke and the sound of the gun had 
at first, and that had shocked him into an 
instant of horrified disbelief. The report 
of the gun in his hand had been incredibly 
loud, the loudest thing he had ever heard. 
It had roared with an astonishing volume, 
filling all the space among the trees with 
sound, and from somewhere out on the 
lake it had been echoed back to him. He 
thought they must have heard it clear to 
Randolph, it had been so loud. Then he 
noticed the smoke, and after a while he 
began seeing the bubbles. He looked down 
gravely into the water. The bubbles 
emerged with a maddening slow regular- 
ity. The thick brown layer upon the water 
had been broken and pushed back for 
perhaps a dozen feet, but, as he watched, 
the stained coating began to move slowly 
in a narrowing circle toward the spot 
where the bubbles emerged. Son looked 
with a rapt, fixed attention at the slowly 
closing circle. For the first time he became 
aware of the water all over him, upon his 
arms, his legs, making his clothes cling 
tightly to his body, and he began to shiver 
steadily. 

The revolver now lay beside him on the 
leaves. The smoke had all vanished into the 
sun-filled air around the trees, and there 
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was no sound anywhere along the lake, 
and no motion, only the two men alone, 
the one squatting solemnly on the bank 
and the one beneath the water. 

Then the foot came up out of the water 
again. It thrust up suddenly through the 
surface, bobbing slightly. “Hit’s slipped 
out from under the log again,” Son said. 
He stood up wearily, and the soaked over- 
alls made a slithering sound as he moved. 
When he bent over and located the body 
beneath the water it felt cold and un- 
pleasant under his hands. He was outraged 
with a sudden fury at the awkward 
weight. “‘Hit’s just like him,” he said. A 
habitual, protesting whine came into his 
voice as he spoke. “Hit’s just like him to 
not be satisfied with putting off on me 
while he was alive; he’s even got to do it 
while he’s dead.” 

After what he thought was a long time 
he got the shoulders all the way in under 
the stump; he had to kick with all his 
strength at the top of the body to get it 
wedged beneath the stump the way he 
wanted it. When he finally got it tightly 
secured he felt about under the water for 
the sunken log he had used the first time. 
It was unbearably heavy too; he had to 
push it a few inches at a time, until he 
had it shoved well up over the legs. 

He came up out of the water again and 
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picked up the revolver. He looked down 
at the water around the stump. There 
were no bubbles now, and the coating of 
scum was beginning to close in fast. He 
thrust the revolver in beneath his overalls, 
next to his skin, and started walking back 
around the edge of the lake. 

He passed from the edge of the timber 
into a field of meager cornstalks; he 
walked through the trash-littered yard 
into the house, and he stood in the middle 
of the larger room and began to strip off 
his clothes, flinging them piece by piece 
into the empty fireplace. He brought a can 
of kerosene from the kitchen and poured 
it all on the clothes and struck a match to 
light them; and then he knelt before the 
hearth, patiently prodding and turning 
the mass of burning cloth until it was all 
reduced to a fine powdery ash by the flame. 

Presently he arose from the hearth and 
put on a fresh pair of sunfaded overalls 
from the drawer of a tilting dresser with 
a cracked and discolored mirror. Then he 
began cleaning the revolver, running a 
cloth through the barrel until it glistened 
like silver in the sun. He reloaded the re- 
volver and put it away in the dresser 
drawer; then he stood quite still for a mo- 
ment, staring at his face in the distorted 
mirror, craftily observing the pale blue 
eyes staring back from the face of a 
stranger. 


THREE MULES, limp-eared and apathetic, 
stood hitched to a rail at the side of the 
store. Unsaddled, and haltered by frayed 
bits of plowline, they stood motionless in 
the burning afternoon sun. Then Son’s 
mule made the fourth. 

It was cool and dark within the store. 
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Shelves lined the windowless side walls all 
the way up to the ceiling; a pale light 
filtered through the single dust-laden 
window at the rear; and overhead, above 
the ceiling, where sacks of feed were stored, 
the heat of the sun crackled the tin roof 
at intervals with a sharp report like gun- 
fire, crisp and harsh in the still afternoon. 
A pleasant odor of molasses and leather 
and tobacco mingled in a rich blend that 
hung thickly in the air. 

Son stood in the doorway, half-blinded 
by the dark. 

He had come for food; it was already 
one day past the time when ordinarily he 
would have been seen in the store. He 
walked on slowly toward the counter, his 
eyes still unaccustomed to the change of 
light. As the clerk approached Son said, 
“J reckon I'll have what I always get. All 
in one sack, so I can tote it on the mule.” 

He placed his hands flat upon the 
counter. Then he heard the others speak, 
behind him. 

““Here’s a man who might of knowed,” 
one said. 

Son turned, leaning against the counter, 
trying to see toward the voice. “Knowed 
what?” he said carefully. His eyes began to 
ache a little from the strain. 

“Who knowed what?” he said again. 

Then he saw them, four men leaning 
against the counter across the store from 
him. He saw the three men in overalls, and 
the tall, sloven figure of McGinnis, the 
sheriff, from Randolph. 

““You’re Legare’s clostest neighbor, ain’t 
you?” the first man said. 

“IT reckon I am,” Son said. “Come to 
think of it, I reckon I am—” 
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“Then maybe you heered him said he 
was going off,” a second said. 

“No, I didn’t. I ain’t seen him; I been 
to home all week,” Son said. “But it seems 
how I heered that he was gone; he could 
of gone off on a trip, I reckon, couldn’t 
he?” 

“Yes, but he might of told his family,” 
the first said. 

“When did you say you saw him, Al- 
fred?” the sheriff said to Son. 

“I don’t know, exactly; more than a 
week ago, I reckon it must of been.” 

The sheriff leaned forward slightly, spat 
accurately at a box of sand beneath the 
cold potbellied stove in the center of the 
store. “His mother is mighty upset,” he 
said. “‘I can see how, a closemouthed man 
like he was, he might not of said to any- 
body else he was going, but a helpless old 
woman like that, and with nobody else 
but him.” 

“Hit don’t seem right,” Son said. His 
lips felt dry and parched, and his mouth 
had a taste of brass. I better say some more, 
he thought. “I never liked him,” he said 
carefully. “I tried not to have nothing to 
do with him.” 

“Alfred never liked him; that’s a fact,” 
the third man said. “Him and Alfred 
never got along on account of that land.” 

“He stole it,” Son said slowly. “Him 
with his lawyers and surveyors and deeds 
and such, claiming the land was his’n all 
the time, that I had fenced off too much 
when I begun homesteading my ten acres 
back from the gover’ment. As if he didn’t 
have enough land already, to come and 
take two acres off’n me, off’n the ten 
acres of worthless bottom land that no- 
body else didn’t even care enough about 
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to pay the taxes on to keep it from going 
back to the gover’ment.” 

No one said anything for a moment. 
Then one of the men said, “Well, now, 
some of them things are hard for a man to 
understand.” 

“That’s a fact,” another said. 

The sheriff cleared his throat. The men 
seemed to avoid looking at each other, as 
if from embarrassment. 

“What you need to do is to get yourself 
another wife, Alfred,” one of the men 
said, and another laughed, and, the em- 
barrassment dissipated, the men exchanged 
expressions of mirth. 

“I reckon that’s right,” Son said. He 
took up the sack from the counter. “Well, 
I got to be getting on, I guess.” He walked 
out into the sunlight, hearing the laughter 
behind him, and he thought, Let them 
durned fools laugh all they have a mind 
to; I’d as leave have them laugh at me as 
think about Josep Legare and me both at 
the same time. He climbed onto his mule 
and divided the groceries in the sack so 
that it would balance upon the mule’s 
shoulders, and then he rode off slowly in 
the burning heat of midafternoon. 


FROM WHERE HE LAY on the bed he 
watched the moon emerge in slow degrees 
past the corner of the window. 

“Hit ain’t no use fretting over what 
ain’t happened yet, what ain’t even going 
to happen,” he told himself again, and he 
lay on the bed, fully clad, for perhaps 
another half an hour, his eye fixed steadily 
upon the moon. It was past midnight when 
he finally arose and went out of the dark 
room through the kitchen and into the 
yard, walking across the cornfield toward 
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the dark line of timber. The light was 
shut off above him then by the leaves and 
branches of the trees; and bushes and 
vines tore at his face, seeming to him to 
possess a furious animate power to lie in 
wait and trap him as he passed. His breath 
began to come hoarsely as he fought his 
way through the brush, and presently he 
stumbled among the thick-boled cypress 
stumps, and he knew he had reached the 
lake. 

He climbed and crawled through the 
spreading trunks of trees and the pointed 
cypress knees, splashing through the mud, 
until he came to the place he sought, the 
inlet curving outward in a finger from the 
lake. As he looked down at the narrow 
space of water beneath which he had 
buried Joseph Legare he fancied that he 
saw a faintly phosphorescent gleam upon 
the surface, but otherwise there was no 
change. “Now I can go back home and set 
my mind at ease,” he said; but he did not go 
at once. He sat on the bank in the dark- 
ness and watched the motionless water by 
the fitful gleams of the moon. No birds 
sang in the forest; there was only the dis- 
cordant croaking of frogs and the insist- 
ent whine of mosquitoes, invisible, thin, 
and angry. 

The moon faded from above the trees; 
the sky turned from black to gray, the 
trees began appearing spectrally from the 
darkness, and soon Son could see the mist 
hanging over the lake, curling in fingers 
upon the bank, among the tree-trunks and 
cypress knees and the gnarled and twisted 
roots. Then he arose and made his way 
back into the trees. 

He walked wearily into his kitchen as 
the sun began to show above the fringe of 
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treetops. He built a fire in the stove and 
put on some coffee to boil, feeling no 
hunger, making the preparations through 
habit and through a necessity to occupy 
himself with movement. 

The sun grew warmer through the 
screenless, unglassed window, and a few 
flies stirred to life in the kitchen. The 
coffee boiled a bitter aroma into the air, 
and Son fried two eggs upon the stove. But 
the coffee tasted bitter and unpalatable, 
and he left the fried eggs untouched on 
his plate. He went into the other room and 
lay on the bed, exhausted and unnerved, 
his mind no longer at rest, but somehow 
more apprehensive. He felt cheated and 
betrayed: he had not received the feeling 
of power he had expected once Legare was 
dead. And he had no resource or defense 
save the same thin resentment worn bare 
and meaningless with too many years. 

The sound of the car aroused him from 
sleep with a startling shock of fear. He 
stepped to the window and saw the sheriff’s 
new Buick in the road beyond the sagging 
gate. Three men were in the car, the sheriff, 
a deputy named Sully, and another deputy 
whose name Son didn’t know. 

Son stepped through the doorway to 
the porch. “Come in and set a while,” he 
said. 

“Thanks. We might,” the sheriff said. 
They were already within the yard. 

Son withdrew through the doorway; 
the two deputies nodded toward him si- 
lently and sat down on the edge of the 
porch in the shade. The sheriff stepped 
into the room and glanced about casually. 

Son brought a cane-bottomed kitchen 
chair and the sheriff sat down and adjusted 
his long body awkwardly to the creaking, 
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unstable chair; he crossed his legs and 
leaned back and rocked the chair gently 
on two legs. He had not spoken since he 
entered the room, and to Son the silence 
grew prolonged and meaningful, and he 
began to think that the man was never 
going to speak, that it was a trap to make 
him betray himself with tension, an end- 
less drawing out of an ominous, portent- 
ous silence. 

But the sheriff was looking through the 
door into the kitchen. “Didn’t mean to 
interrupt you at your breakfast,” he said. 

““Why—” Son said, startled, the uneaten 
and forgotten breakfast making no con- 
nection in his mind. “I ain’t been eating 
no breakfast. That is, not—” 

“Kind of late, at that, ain’t it?” 

And then Son glanced for the first time 
at the light outside, at the almost shadow- 
less angle of the sun, perceiving with a 
shock that it was nearly noon. Is he mak- 
ing a test out of this? he thought. Drawing 
me on and on, laying some kind of a trap 
for me? Why don’t he go ahead on and say 
whatever he come to say? “I never ate none 
of it; I found out I wasn’t hungry after I 
had done fixed it,” he said. 

The sheriff was still looking thought- 
fully into the kitchen; Son glanced up 
beyond his head, and he found himself 
looking into the distorted looking glass, 
staring at the same strange face of the 
stranger, and, startled, he dropped his 
eyes to the sheriff to see if he too had 
noticed. 

““We come from up to Miz Legare’s,” 
the sheriff said. “She said he went off squir- 
rel-hunting yesterday morning, right early 
in the morning. He was going down to 
that hickory ridge the other side of the 
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lake. He would of come down the road in 
front of your house to get there, I reckon.” 

“I reckon he would,” Son said. 

“I wondered if you seen him.” 

“No. I don’t reckon I did.” 

“It would of been about five-thirty.” 

“No. I don’t reckon I seen him,” Son 
said. 

“I thought maybe you would,” the 
sheriff said. He got up from the chair. 
“Well, we'll be going. We want to go 
down there around the lake a piece and 
have a look.” 

“Come back whenever you’re a mind,” 
Son said. With the sheriff gone from the 
chair, Son found himself staring into the 
mirror again. Then he too arose, to avoid 
the face in the glass. 

The sheriff had moved out to the porch, 
and Son stepped into the doorway and the 
glare of the sun burned his eyes. He 
watched the three men walk to the car 
and get in, while he thought, What does 
he know already? Maybe he has already 
done been to the lake and found him and 
he ain’t letting on. Maybe he thinks I will 
go down there too. 

The car drove off in a swirling cloud of 
dust and he turned back into the room 
and the face in the cracked mirror con- 
fronted him again. 

He stared gravely into the looking glass 
thinking, Maybe he thought I would offer 
to go down there with him because I know 
the land better than he does, maybe he 
thought it was funny I didn’t say I would. 
Maybe that is what he wanted to find out, 
all he come for anyway. So maybe now 
he knows and is just waiting. 

He heard the car draw to a stop, while 
it was still near enough for the motor to 
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be loud in his ears, and he knew that the 
men would have to leave the car on the 
road to walk down a path to the lake. 

Still standing in the same position be- 
fore the looking glass, he couldn’t see the 
face clearly any more, the drawn and im- 
mobile and expressionless face with the 
skin the texture and color of cured leather, 
the hair the shade of dirty river sand, the 
pale blue burning eyes. 

He did not see in the looking glass what 
he would never have had the words to 
express, granting even the sight: the man 
who seemed never to have been a child, a 
man forever lagging far behind the cloud- 
ed vision of what he could not even quite 
name as freedom, a man who at one time 
had a wife, not long after he homesteaded 
the ten acres, a young girl who left with- 
out word after only one week, a man 
whose unvisioned desire for release finally 
found the monstrous obstacle of Legare 
blocking every path, until the necessity of 
his removal seemed to merge indistinguish- 
ably with the necessity of life itself. But 
the necessity afforded no glimpse of the 
betrayal lurking beyond the removal it- 
self, the final betrayal lurking beyond the 
glass, observing Son himself now so long 
as he remained in the room, making itself 
felt even when his back was turned to the 
mirror. 

He took out the revolver, feeling its 
weight in his hand, avoiding the glance 
from the looking glass. Then he put the 
gun away in the drawer and sat down 
again and waited. 

He was not sure how long he was there; 
he never heard the car again. 

After a while he said, ““They’re waiting 
for me to come. And even if they’re not, 
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I’ll have to find out what they’ve found.” 

He got up and walked through the 
kitchen into the yard and passed into the 
field of cornstalks. 


THE WATER beneath which he had left 
Joseph Legare was dark and quiet and in- 
scrutable. He could no longer see what he 
had thought before was a gleam of phos- 
phorescence, and he thought, Maybe he is 
gone; maybe he has floated up somewhere. 
Maybe they have found him. And he 
leaned over and looked into the clouded 
surface, and a strange distorted face stared 
back from the murky water. He did not 
know the face; it was not even the same 
as the face in the looking glass. No man 
knows himself, he thought; he was ready 
to break the surface of the water to search 
beneath it, and he heard a stick snap some- 
where behind him, and he craftily re- 
strained the impulse to whirl around, be- 
lieving that they were watching him then 
from some place of concealment, that they 
had been waiting, and he turned slowly 
and saw nothing, and he walked away 
from the water slowly, going back by the 
way he had come. 

From his porch he could see the sheriff’s 
car, still standing down the road. The sun 
had long since passed its zenith; the 
shadows were growing long. He went back 
into the house to wait. 

It was nearly dusk when he heard it, 
and he stepped to the dresser and took out 
the revolver, avoiding the face in the 
mirror, half-visible now in the failing 
light. The car came toward his house, as 
he knew it would, the sound of the motor 
mounting steadily in his ears, until it 
stopped abruptly before his gate. He heard 
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no voices; the first sound was the closing 
of a door, a soft, cushioned, pneumatic 
sound which barely carried to the house. 
He moved to the door and saw only the 
deputy Sully walking through the yard, 
his round and youthful face wearing an 
expression weary and exasperated. 

He put one foot on the steps and looked 
up and saw Son in the doorway, and he 
opened his mouth to speak and Son raised 
the gun and fired once, and the sound 
thundered horribly against his ears, be- 
yond all belief and endurance; and Sully 
opened his mouth a little wider as if in sur- 
prise and he staggered slightly with the 
sudden blow and reached for the porch- 
post and missed and lost his balance and 
sat down awkwardly as his knees gave 
way and folded. Son heard the car door 
close again; he heard the indistinguishable 
sudden cries from the car; and then from 
beneath the edge of the porch, beyond his 
line of vision, he heard Sully cry, “Don’t 
come. Watch out. I had a look at his face,” 
and Son fired again, through the floor of 
the porch, and he heard a slow slithering 
sound as Sully crawled laboriously away, 
dragging himself beyond the doorway and 
the line of fire. 

The other two in the road had with- 
drawn beyond the car. Son caught a 
glimpse of metal in the twilight as one of 
them withdrew a rifle or a shotgun from 
the seat. Then he saw one of them run 
down the road and disappear over the 
fence. 

“Holler and tell them to go away and 
leave me alone or I'll come out there and 
kill you,” Son said to Sully. 

Sully didn’t answer; and Son stepped 
through the doorway to the porch and a 
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gun cracked from somewhere and the bul- 
let slapped against the wall. 

“Tell them I'll just wait until it gets 
dark and then come out and kill you,” Son 
said. 

“Tell them yourself,” Sully said from 
somewhere beneath the porch, and Son 
fired at the floor again, and another gun 
cracked and a splinter flew off the edge of 
the doorway, and Son moved back into 
the house. 

He couldn’t see anyone beyond the car 
any more; he ran over to one of the side 
windows and he couldn’t see anything, and 
he knew then that they were on different 
sides of the house and that he couldn’t 
watch both of them at once, even if there 
were enough light. He moved back to the 
center of the room, and he almost formed 
the thought, What if they didn’t come for 
that, but he put it away at once. 

From beneath the porch Sully said, 
“You better throw the gun out the door 
and come on out,” and Son didn’t answer; 
but instead he crept cautiously to one of 
the side windows, peering out into the 
dusk. Then he bent low and scurried across 
to the other window, trying to watch from 
both sides of the house what he could not 
see from either. And then in the midst of 
one of his rushes across the room his eye 
caught the leap of flame from the field 
behind the kitchen; and even as he paused 
to watch, the burning brand hurtled 
through the air to strike the rear of the 
house. He ran toward the kitchen, and as 
he moved saw another flame arch through 
the air from the side of the house to dis- 
appear beneath the window. 

The dry pine boards ignited almost in- 
stantly with a threatening crackle which 
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grew at once into a rushing, roaring flame, 
covering the whole side wall and the rear, 
curling in through the windows and leap- 
ing up the walls. Son retreated slowly to- 
ward the center of the room. A wall of the 
kitchen collapsed; a voice from outside 
cried, ‘Come on out. You'll burn to death 
in there in a minute, you fool.” But Son 
remembered about the niggers, how they 
were always shot when they fled from a 
fired building; and he stayed in the center 
of the room, and the heat came closer and 
the roaring filled his ears. 

Then he noticed how strangely cold the 





pistol felt in his hand. He thrust it beneath 
his jumper, against the bare skin of his 
stomach, and it began to feel like ice. He 
looked once at the looking glass in the 
glaring light of the fire, and even as he 
stared, the face cracked into fragments as 
the mirror shattered from the heat of the 
burning wall. 

Son took the revolver from beneath his 
jumper and put the barrel in his mouth 
and felt the coolness for a moment, savor- 
ing it as a taste upon his tongue, before his 
hand began to contract, before his world 
dissolved in a roar. 


Uneasy Spring vise PUTCAMP, JR. 


How can they sleep, so lightly brushed by love, 

So briefly in the sun, so lately still? 

Now the days have smoothed forgetful earth above, 
Now certain stone has knit the broken hill. 

Tide probes the final helmet from the shore, 

The hull rests coral-mended under sea, 

Wind has wound up the last smoke long before 
And the new nest has bound the shattered tree. 


Surely they rise as the first showers pass, 

See without eyes how bright the rainbow stands, 
Walk without feet the soft and sudden grass 
And touch the wistful flowers without hands. 
Or forego all of these, if theirs the choice, 

To call beloved names, who have no voice. 
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For Walt Whitman 
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(What is it then, between us?) 


I 
Man you stood beside, or 
Man who hugs this corner, 
Man who waits 
To cross the land 
Between the light 
Of day called business, 
And night, where home 
Will be: 

this man, 
Or I, or that man’s 
Brother stands 
Almost contained 
(Almost, yet not), 
With heels hard 
Against the walks, with 
Cigarette timed to drop 
Between the curb and 
Omnibus approaching: 
Stands by newsrack 
Brushing from himself 
The hunger of his brother. 


The heels are hard 

Against susurrate walks 
That draw the feet 

From closed-up day 

By pavements stretched 

In night, across the current 





Of city avenues: feet 
That choose the way 
To now-center; hands 
That guide the wheels 
Invited block by block 
While polestar reels 
From red to green: 

To one encysted harbor, 
One pool of light 
Eloigned in dusk, 
Through areaways 
And gates that lock, 
To quiet dock, to 
Lighted chair. 


II 
Man we 
Never saw, crossed 
The river long ago; 
Turned gray sky-gaze 
Toward flight-entombing air 
And saw the sudden slant of wing 
One instant carve 
The clean and towering 
Throat of heaven, and be lost: 
He ought to greet 
Us now; he ought 
To care who 
Stands beside us 
Now; this man 
Who waits to cross. 
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(And Walt, we think 
We see your steady river’s 
Gleam by wimpling grasses 
Flecked in early sun. In 
This lost pocket, too, 

Of bricked-up day 

We remember 

Intent and bearded faces 
Or swaying strides that 
Crunch the gravel by 
Planking, sun-hot, 

To the shore.) 


III 

What is it, Walt, 

Between us? Your words 

A hundred years ago? 
Ours, uttered sagely now 
From vestibule and coffee 
Counter? What is it 

While the dark slants over 
These who crowd the curb 
With worlds in print 
Beneath their arm: omnivorous, 
Landlocked, aground? I say 
We play the same old role, 
Then: our god still wears 





His hat on backmost slope 
Of head, and breasts his way 
And flips the ragged butt 

Of day beneath the weight 
That rumbles now around. W bile 
Dark slants over him, or flecks 
Of changing light, he gives 
The universe a twirl 

And jams himself across 
Enisling rivers to certain blocks 
And walls, enfolding all 

That’s his, to don the oblivious 
Time-resistant 

Garment of his night. 


Man you stood beside 

Is queuing at the curb 

With evening waiting 

In his eyes: for him, Walt, 
Your sun slants now 
Through canyons west, and 
Hits the eyes of towers 

High above, or glints beyond, 
Where sea gulls’ tilted wings 
Make circles 

On the fading river. 


The Uses of Sczence 


E. DE GOLYER 


WHAT IS SCIENCE? There are scores of def- 
initions. One might quote authority upon 
authority, but, as one of the highest of 
them states, “There is no agreement what- 
soever as to the definition of the words 
science, scientists, or scientific method.” 
The most precise definition of science I 
have found is that of the Oxford diction- 
ary: “A branch of study which is con- 
cerned either with the connected body of 
demonstrated truth or with observed facts 
systematically classified and more or less 
colligated by being brought under general 
laws and which includes trustworthy 
methods for the discovery of new truth 
within its own domain.” Another defini- 
tion, the one I like best because of its con- 
ciseness, is that of George Sarton, who 
after a lifetime of work and study has 
published in several fat volumes, not a 
history but an Introduction to the History 
of Science. Sarton defines science as “‘sys- 
tematized positive knowledge.” 

For a subject on which the highest au- 
thorities are not agreed, therefore, I feel 
no great temerity in offering my own 
definition, derived independently from 
speculation over a number of years. To 
me, science is truth organized in order to 
make possible human comprehension. It 
is worth emphasis that all definitions stress 
systematization or classification. All of 
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them point out that science deals with fact 
or truth. And most include provision for 
the discovery of truth now unknown. 

We are all too thoroughly accustomed 
to regard science as that field of knowl- 
edge and endeavor which is comprised 
within the scope of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences — astronomy, chemistry, 
biology, botany, geology, mathematics, 
medicine, physics, and a host of others, 
most of which are even more highly spe- 
cialized. But within recent years the so- 
cial sciences have also come to be a part 
of the general area of science. These fields 
of knowledge—sociology, psychology, an- 
thropology, economics, and even history— 
all have to do with man and his activities. 
They are sometimes referred to somewhat 
sourly by physical and biological scien- 
tists, and even by other scholars, as “‘so- 
called” sciences. 

Why the raised eyebrow? Man is a dif- 
ficult subject to observe and an even more 
difficult subject to experiment with, and 
presents still greater problems when it 
comes to determination of laws as a result 
of observation and experiment. But much 
of the low esteem in which the work of 
the social scientists is held by the physical 
scientists is caused by the loose discipline 
which seems to mark a great deal of the 
thinking and research in their subjects. 
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An eminent historian, for example, takes 
a chapter to reach the conclusion that his- 
tory is a social science. Then he imme- 
diately rhapsodizes over its flexibility, va- 
riety, and excitement, its subtlety, its 
aliveness, its appeal to the imagination, 
and the possibility of its being thrilling. 
Attractive though these attributes of his- 
tory may be, they are not the qualities 
fundamental to science. 

What then is the scientific method? 
Obviously, any method which leads to the 
discovery of truth and to a determination 
of its relationships to other truths is a sci- 
entific method, even though it be an acci- 
dent. Experience has taught us, however, 
that accident is not dependable. Biringuc- 
cio, an Italian who in the first part of the 
sixteenth century wrote one of the earliest 
works on mining and metallurgy, covered 
this point fairly when in his consideration 
of the art of prospecting he concluded: 
“Nor must you believe what many say, 
that you will find such things by digging 
at random, for although this might hap- 
pen you must place more faith in art and 
good practice than in chance.” 

Experience has taught us that the “art 
and good practice” of the scientific 
method consists of three things: precise 
observation, controlled experiment, and 
the exercise of a sort of anticipatory sense 
as to the most important and fruitful di- 
rections to be taken in the endeavor to 
extend the frontiers of knowledge. Ob- 
servation and experiment are simple things 
and as old as man. They are the funda- 
mental bases for perception and are easily 
understood. When an infant touches fire 
and burns itself, it has experimented and 
observed. If any doubt remains, repeated 
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experiment and observation will make 





the matter clear. It is the basing of its 
conclusions on proof from the sum total 
of observations, proof by experiment 
checked by repeated experiment, that 
chiefly differentiates the scientific method 
from other types of research and study. 

What I have referred to as the anticipa- 
tory sense, however, requires explanation. 
The world is full of facts that are related 
to one another. The worker who proceeds 
blindly in the hope of discovering only 
truth and its relationships becomes a sort 
of factual pack rat about as confused as 
the man who rode rapidly off in all direc- 
tions. The anticipatory sense is essentially 
a habit of thought. It is what Alfred North 
Whitehead, in his essay on “Science in 
General Education,” speaks of as an im- 
press on character, the generation of “‘the 
feeling for the important sort of scien- 
tific ideas and for the important ways of 
scientific analysis,” and the implanting of 
“the habit of seeking for causes and of 
classifying by similarities.” The develop- 
ment of “supremely useful knowledge” he 
regards only as another end, an almost 
secondary aspect of science. In concluding 
his analysis of the impress on character 
formed by scientific training, he com- 
plains that “literary people have a way of 
relegating science to the category of use- 
ful knowledge.” 

President Conant of Harvard, although 
he places science within the area of ac- 
cumulative knowledge, regards it as hav- 
ing “a dynamic quality when viewed not 
as a practical undertaking but as a process 
of developing conceptual schemes.” He 
states that “science advances not by the 
accumulation of new fact (a process which 
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may even conceivably retard scientific 
progress) but by the continuous develop- 
ment of new and fruitful conceptions.” 
He does not make too clear what he re- 
gards as this “conceptual quality,” but I 
suspect that my “anticipatory sense” has 
much in common with it. I believe each 
of us is thinking of the half-founded rea- 
soning which suggests to the worker a 
fruitful field of investigation. It is the type 
of reasoning, not provable and depending 
partly upon the imagination, which led 
Columbus to sail westward in his search 
for the coast of Asia. 

Let us consider another case. In the 
early thirties of the last century a gan- 
gling young Englishman spent three and 
a half years on the coasts of South Amer- 
ica. He visited the luxuriant rain forests in 
the vicinity of Bahia. He collected giant 
fossil bones of long-extinct antediluvian 
monsters from the strata of the Patago- 
nian coast. He was brought into intimate 
contact with the extremely primitive sav- 
ages of the wild, bleak, and frigid Tierra 
del Fuego. “I would not have believed,” 
he marveled, “how entire the difference 
between savage and civilized man is.” To 
top it all, he spent a month in the never- 
never land of the Galapagos; a land of 
eerie moon-cratered landscapes, strange 
flora and weird fauna, giant tortoises, 
great sea iguanas, and brightly colored 
lava lizards which might well have been 
of another world and another time, the 
Age of Reptiles. What naturalist, ama- 
teur or professional, had ever before been 
faced with such a series of unsettling 
shocks? They were shocks which assaulted 
successively his views—the currently ac- 
cepted ones—of a mechanistic creation 
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and the immutability of species. Out of 
these experiences came wonder and antici- 
pation. After twenty years and more of 
laborious collecting and sifting of evi- 
dence, Charles Darwin published in 1859 
his momentous Origin of Species. The 
Descent of Man followed, almost as a 
corollary, a short time later. 


A FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE and investigation 
does not become a science by being called 
one. Science is built upon truth and it: 
relationships as determined by exhaustive 
investigation through observation and ex- 
periment. But observation and experiment 
are also widely used by man in his other 
activities and do not by any means lie ex- 
clusively within the domain of science. 
They are methods which have existed since 
long before science, as a distinct entity, 
had begun to emerge from the general 
field of knowledge. What particular qual- 
ities distinguish the scientific method from 
processes used by man in his other affairs? 
I recognize two: impartiality of investiga- 
tion and the longest of long views. 

The scientific method is neither selfish, 
prejudiced, nor partisan. This absence of 
bias is one of its chief values. Probably 
the working scientist comes nearest to bias 
when he is attempting to prove a hypo- 
thesis which his reasoning indicates is like- 
ly to be true. Being human, he can 
scarcely escape some pride of authorship. 
On every page of his famous essay, “The 
Method of Multiple Working Hypo- 
theses,” one of the greatest of American 
geologists, the late Thomas Chrowder 
Chamberlin, warns the scientist who is 
author of a hypothesis or theory of the 
danger of falling into error because of this 
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sort of pride. Indeed, one of the reasons 
he urges most strongly in support of his 
method is that through the formation of 
many hypotheses the pride of paternity 
becomes diluted and the danger of error 
arising out of it is reduced to a minimum. 

This impartiality necessarily prevents 
the development of as great a regard for 
authority as exists in most other areas of 
knowledge. When proof is lacking, neither 
the authority of even the greatest and 
most advanced scientist in any field nor 
the agreement of all the scientists in that 
field is conclusive or determining. There 
is no supreme court. There is no majority 
determination by election. Science is 
neither authoritarian nor democratic. Of 
course it is true that scientists have respect 
for experts and leaders in their profession, 
as do men in other fields. The point is that 
the declarations of any leader or of all 
workers are subject to challenge by the 
man with new facts or new reasoning. 

For example, at one meeting of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geol- 
ogists a distinguished professor and paleo- 
geographer, an outstanding authority in 
his field, somewhat dictatorially described 
the paleogeography of the Pennsylvanian 
of central Kansas. A young and almost 
unknown geologist in the audience arose 
and spent a pleasant ten minutes in cor- 
recting almost every statement the learned 
professor had made. The second speaker 
had been studying for months the well 
samples and well logs from the area under 
discussion and was in possession of the 
facts. 

The other principal distinguishing qual- 
ity of the scientific method is a perspec- 
tive so long that it may be said to be time- 
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less. It is a search for the ultimate. There 
is no place in it for the expediency that 
controls many of the activities of the 
businessman, the industrialist, and the of- 
fice-seeker, nor for the exquisite double 
talk of the diplomat, the special pleading 
of the lawyer defending the client he 
knows to be guilty, or the logrolling of 
the politician. 


THIs PICTURE of the scientist and the sci- 
entific method may appear too ideal, too 
tidy, and too final. I have been discussing 
objectives, end points and how they are 
reached, and have made but slight refer- 
ence to the processes and techniques of the 
method. In this realm, while much has 
been discovered, more remains to be 
brought to light. That much speculation 
and a great deal of imagination are in- 
volved in the process is obvious. Many of 
our problems are solved but slowly. Many 
of them are never solved. For the unsolved 
problem the scientist proceeds with the 
working hypothesis which seems to him 
most nearly true. Many workers in a sin- 
gle field may proceed with divergent hy- 
potheses which are not reconcilable with 
each other. 

I have spent my professional life as a 
geologist, chiefly in the study of petro- 
leum deposits. The occurrence of the val- 
uable minerals which make these deposits 
is well understood; the laws governing oc- 
currence have been discovered, proved, 
and well stated, and are generally ac- 
cepted. What of the problems of the 
origin and migration of these same min- 
erals? Although there have been specula- 
tions on these questions since before the 
time of Aristotle, the problems are not yet 
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solved. I have a theory concerning origin 
and a theory concerning migration. Every 
working oil geologist must have some the- 
ory to explain these important matters. 
Nothing is more certain than that the the- 
ories differ widely. The test for each of 
them, however much it may differ from 
others, is that it can with economy and 
simplicity accommodate the known facts 
bearing on the problem. To be reasonable, 
the theory must be compatible with the 
thought and knowledge of the man who 
holds it. How, then, do I regard my the- 
ories on these points, knowing full well 
that they are not acceptable to other ge- 
ologists for whose abilities I have the high- 
est regard? To me they are tools, as scaf- 
folding is a tool of the builder. I would not 
waste the time necessary to present them, 
nor would I argue to defend them. I would 
willingly amend or change them in the 
face of additicnai fact or persuasive rea- 
soning. I would gladly abandon them in 
the face of superior proof for some other 
theory. Until there is reason for me to 
change them, however, they serve a pur- 
pose. 

Science is often charged by nonscien- 
tists with being too theoretical. This accu- 
sation is not true, and our self-styled prac- 
tical people who bring it are often, indeed 
generally, more theoretical and less sound- 
ly so than those they accuse. The practical 
man has been described as one who fol- 
lows the theories of thirty years ago. Sci- 
ence is based on truth, on fact, though it 
advances by speculation. Any scientist 
worthy of the name has spent his life in 
differentiating carefully between fact and 
theory, and is a trained investigator. This 
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is far more than can be said for most prac- 
tical people. 

Specialization in science has also been 
repeatedly assailed, by such men as Chan- 
cellor Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago. The scientists are attacked, not for 
knowing too much about the restricted 
field of their specialization, but for being 
ignorant and uninformed concerning 
other fields of man’s activity. To many 
this criticism appears to be just. Adam 
Smith, when he wrote The Wealth of Na- 
tions, was so poor a trader that he had to 
get a brother professor to buy oats for his 
horse. 

There are, it is true, many men who ap- 
proach genius in their knowledge and 
understanding of some highly specialized 
field, yet appear to be in darkest igno- 
rance of almost every other field. But the 
solution of the problem does not lie in 
putting an end to specialization. It rests 
rather with the individual himself, who 
should broaden his education and his un- 
derstanding. 

Arising out of this same condition is 
a need for men at higher levels whose 
knowledge of many fields is broad enough 
to enable them to understand the sig- 
nificance of the work which has been done 
in the particular field and to integrate this 
knowledge into a form useful for general 
comprehension. One does not have to be 
a specialist to understand the product of 
a highly specialized field. The geologist 
must use the work of geophysicists. I am 
a geologist, not a geophysicist, and I would 
not be able to design, build, or operate 
even the simplest of geophysical instru- 
ments. Since the work of the geophysicists 
is useful in my own profession, however, 
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I find it necessary to understand its re- 
sults, how they are obtained, and the likeli- 
hood and limitation of error. Similarly, 
many men in every field use the analytical 
work of chemists without being able ac- 
tually to do the work themselves. 


| HAVE USED repeatedly and perhaps too 
glibly the word “truth.” What is truth? 
For our present purposes we may be some- 
what pragmatical and accept as truth that 
which is conformable with fact within 
our present understanding. Nothing could 
have seemed more precise, more exact, 
more true, in short more scientific, than 
the chemistry that was taught us forty 
years ago. And yet many of the theories 
which we then accepted as law have been 
changed, and many of the laws have been 
extended and redefined. The frontiers of 
knowledge have been pushed back. Our 
ability to understand has changed. 

The changes that arise from our in- 
creased ability to understand are, how- 
ever, probably of less consequence than 
the actual errors that are caused by our 
becoming infatuated with the reasonable- 
ness of hypotheses and theories and mis- 
taking them for laws. In my university 
days, for example, petroleum geology was 
little used in the petroleum industry. For 
that reason there were so few petroleum 
geologists that their profession was not 
recognized. There were no special courses 
in petroleum geology in my university, 
and but little attention was given the sub- 
ject in the general geology courses. Indeed, 
our professors expressed regret that we 
were such Johnnies-come-lately in our 
chosen field. If we had studied geology 
earlier, they said, there might have been 
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an opportunity for us in the petroleum 
industry. But all the great oil fields, Spin- 
dletop, Caddo, Glenn Pool, had been dis- 
covered. Too little remained to be done to 
make it worth while for us to turn our 
eyes in that direction. 

The professors had mistaken for law 
the hypothesis that no oil would be discov- 
ered where the Red Beds of the Permian 
outcrop, as at Oklahoma City, because of 
the great thickness of that formation and 
the consequent unattainabie depths to be 
drilled. That was true enough for the time. 
The surface structure of the Oklahoma 
City field was surveyed by more than one 
alumnus of the university. In 1925 one 
of them caused a well to be drilled to the 
then great depth of 4,460 feet. The loca- 
tion was properly selected, and the well 
was a dry hole only because it was not 
drilled deep enough. The discovery of a 
magnificent oil pool had to await an im- 
proved technology which would make 
possible the drilling of a well to adequate 
depths. 

Again, we mistakenly accept as law the 
hypothesis that an important oil field could 
not be found in a faulted anticline. The 
reasoning was that if a fault existed, the 
oil would have leaked out. Likewise, oil 
seepages were regarded with a jaundiced 
eye because they seemed to be evidence of 
such leakage. These ideas have been proved 
wrong again and again by the drill. Lest 
these examples appear to be an indictment 
of the validity of our reasoning, I should 
add that geologists accepted the anticlinal 
theory of oil accumulation for almost a 
half-century before it was satisfactorily 
proved to be true. This acceptance was 
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based on an appearance of reasonableness 
which time has proved to be justified. 

Most scientific reports and papers are 
composed of two elements, fact and hy- 
pothesis or theory. It was my good for- 
tune while still in school to read a paper 
on scientific procedure by the eminent 
geologist W. J. McGee in which he made 
the point that the scientist always reports 
fact which he has observed or proved by 
experiment, but that when he starts to 
explain his facts he is fortunate indeed if 
he can keep out of the fields of hypothesis 
and theory, away from speculation. Facts 
are facts, and if the author is a competent 
observer and experimenter they must be 
accepted as such. But the reader, said Mc- 
Gee, is under no such compulsion to accept 
the author’s reasoning. Fortunately for 
me, McGee’s admonition to be sharp in 
distinguishing between fact and theory 
became a part of my habit of thinking, 
and to this day I distinguish mentally 
between the two elements in every report 
I read. If I respect the author I must re- 
spect his facts. His hypotheses and theories 
I may either accept or reject. 


THE UTILITY of the application of scien- 
tific methods to fields where they have not 
yet been applied, or where little progress 
has been made in their application, may 
be illustrated by contrasting reports I re- 
cently heard presented at annual trus- 
tees’ meetings of two foundations, the 
first scientific, the second legal. 

The director of the scientific founda- 
tion reported on studies made by the sci- 
entists of the foundation regarding the 
impoverishment of agricultural lands. He 
reported that for the thirty-five counties 
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which comprise the northern blacklands 
belt of Texas, productiveness had de- 
creased by one-half in twenty-seven years. 
The picture he drew was alarming, but it 
was heartening to find that studies had 
been started upon which some intelligent 
program for the future could be based. 

The report made me eager to learn 
more. I soon found an authoritative state- 
ment by the chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He appraised our 
national soil resources as follows: “Because 
of past thriftlessness, we have left in this 
country today, as well as can be deter- 
mined, only about 460 million acres of 
high grade crop land.” This is about one- 
fourth of our land area and averages 
slightly more than the three acres per per- 
son estimated as being required for food, 
industrial use, clothing, soil-sustaining 
crops, and other needs. Apparently we 
are approaching populationwise a satura- 
tion of the land in respect to our ability to 
be nationally self-supporting in agricul- 
ture. 

The official further noted that all but 
about one hundred million acres of this 
land is subject to erosion, waterlogging, 
salt accumulations, or other forms of soil 
impoverishment. From eighty to one hun- 
dred million acres need clearing, draining, 
irrigation, or other improvement to make 
the land productive. About one-fourth of 
the total crop land is being eroded at a 
critically rapid rate and should be taken 
care of before 1960. Another one-fourth, 
being damaged less rapidly, should be pro- 
tected before 1970. The emphasis in the 
statement was placed on the deadliness of 
erosion rather than on impoverishment of 
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the soil. Soil impoverishment may be bad 
farming, but the damage it does is not ir- 
reparable. Worked-out soil can be restored 
to full productiveness, at a cost to be sure, 
by proper management of the land and by 
the lavish use of fertilizer. But soil lost 
through erosion is lost for centuries. 
Here, then, is a problem of great na- 
tional concern, but one upon which a sub- 
stantial amount of scientific investigation 
has been done, and concerning which the 
scientist is prepared to report to the law- 
maker, the administrator, and the people. 
He is prepared to report the extent of the 
problem, to propose a method for its solu- 
tion, and to indicate the time which re- 
mains for the application of correctives. 
The report of the legal foundation, on 
the other hand, showed that but little 
progress had been made, although the emi- 
nent attorneys participating were unani- 
mous in their agreement as to the vital 
need for a study of the sciences of govern- 
ment, politics, and law. It was emphasized 
that many problems of government had 
been solved in the past in a manner which 
satisfied the conditions then existing. In 
many instances, however, conditions have 
changed and the old solution has become 
obsolete. Yet nothing has been done to 
find a new and more satisfactory solution. 
Inertia or selfish interest has prevailed. 
As a specific case, consideration was 
given to that fundamental and ancient 
unit of government, the county. It was 
pointed out that counties were designed 
as to size to suit the transportation needs 
of a bygone period—the age of the horse 
and buggy and bad roads when, at best, 
it required four or five hours for a resident 
of a remote corner of the county to reach 
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the county seat. But transportation con- 


ditions have improved so greatly that a 
person can now travel across Texas in less 
time than it once took the citizens of one 
of the state’s 254 counties to get to the 
county seat. It was urged, therefore, that 
great economies could be effected and bet- 
ter administration provided if existing 
counties were consolidated into much 
larger geographical and administrative 
units. 

This problem was cited as an instance 
in which the science of government could 
point the way to a substantial improve- 
ment over existing conditions. And indeed 
this is a promising field of research. But 
the men who were describing the problem 
were not urging investigation; they were 
proposing reform. Their minds were made 
up, and their approach to the problem 
was thoroughly unscientific. 

In the case of soil conservation, progress 
had been made in the study of the prob- 
lem, and direction toward a solution was 
indicated. In the case of governmental ad- 
ministration and politics, only the prob- 
lems were indicated. The further applica- 
tion of scientific method in this area of 
knowledge would be of the greatest value. 

If we regard science as a field, its scope 
must be limited by whatever definition is 
imposed. If we accept it as a method, it 
is applicable to man in all his affairs, and 
its scope is unlimited. To search for truth 
and understanding in all fields is the end 
of science; and the goal is worthy of the 
efforts of mankind in every sphere of en- 
deavor. As Sarton says, “The acquisition 
and systematization of positive knowledge 
is the only human activity which is truly 
cumulative and progressive.” 





White Friendly Faces 


DiCK JOHNSON 


JAMES MORRIS, age eighteen, left the 
campus feeling important and collegiate- 
looking. He was in a hurry. He had to 
pick up his nephew, and the baby sitter 
lived clear across town. 

The streetcar was already crowded, but 
James found a seat and watched the other 
students getting on. They had filled all 
the seats except a few in the rear where 
the black faces suddenly began. The stu- 
dents stood in the aisle talking and laugh- 
ing, and James was happy being one of 
them. 

Then a Negro got on and James 
glimpsed his black face moving through 
the assortment of white ones. There was 
a studied politeness about him. His cau- 
tious advance was like that of a man in a 
swift stream, struggling against the cur- 
rent, trying to keep his head above the 
surface. 

Suddenly the streetcar jerked forward, 
and a student lunged heavily against the 
Negro. James saw the Negro’s surprise, 
watched him stumble and clutch the stu- 
dent’s jacket for support. The two stared 
at each other for an instant, and James 
could see the student’s expression of dis- 
taste. Then the Negro began moving to- 
ward the rear again. His black face was 
sullen, passive. 

The boy sitting next to James nudged 
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him and said, “There’s a nigger who's 
gonna have to learn some manners or else 
get in trouble.” 

James didn’t answer, but he smiled, 
and the boy said, ““Niggers are all right as 
long as they keep in their place. But you 
got to show ’em who’s boss once in a while. 
If you don’t, they’re gonna get smart. 
And if there’s anything I can’t stand it’s 
a smart nigger.” 

“I guess you’re right,” James agreed. 

“Now that boy back there,” the boy 
went on, “he'll be all right, because he’s 
on a streetcar. He knows where his place 
is, and he’ll stay there.” He shook his head 
and grinned. 

James nodded in agreement, and sud- 
denly the whiteness around him seemed 
more friendly than ever. 

It was a long ride to the baby sitter’s, 
and then, when James did get there, the 
woman was just feeding his nephew. She 
spent a lot of time telling James what a 
good kid his nephew was and saying that 
she really did love this kid and that most 
kids were just plain mean but this one 
wasn’t and she really did love him. 

So it was dark when James said, ‘““Come 
on, Danny,” and told the baby sitter good 
night and stepped out of the warm, com- 
fortable old house. 

James walked to the corner carrying 
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his nephew in one arm and a sack contain- 
ing baby cereal and a couple of toys in 
the other. The night air was chilly and 
James was worried about his nephew and 
he said, “Danny, are you warm enough?” 
although he knew his nephew wouldn’t 
understand. He felt a warmth of love for 
his nephew and he stood there feeling 
happy and protective until the streetcar 
came along, and they got on it. 

Although he was not totally unfamiliar 
with that section of the city, James asked 
the streetcar operator where to transfer to 
the Oakwood bus, which would take them 
home. The operator clanged his bell and 
said, “Downtown,” without looking up. 

“But doesn’t the Oakwood line cross 
somewhere between here and town?” 
James asked. 

The operator cocked an eye at James 
and spat out of the side window and said, 
“It does, buddy, it does. You can catch it 
at Stone Avenue, but I wouldn’t if I was 
you, I sure as hell wouldn’t.” 

James didn’t want to waste a half-hour 
or forty-five minutes by going all the way 
downtown to transfer, and he stood there 
swaying by the coin box and wondering 
why the operator had said that, although 
he had an uncomfortable feeling that he 
knew why the driver said it. But he 
thought the uncomfortable feeling was 
silly and he was irritated by it and impa- 
tiently he said, “Why not?” to the driver. 

The operator cocked an eye at him again 
and said, ““That’s a rough neighborhood, 
that one is. You have to walk two blocks 
to get to Stone Avenue, and there are a lot 
of niggers around there, and this is Satur- 
day night, and them niggers are liable to 
be drunk.” 
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He paused and seemed to contemplate 
what he had just said and spat through 
the open window again. Then he said, 
“Niggers don’t like white boys anyhow, 
especially when the white boys are all 
dressed up and lookin’ like they might 
have a buck in their pocket, and especially 
when the niggers are drunk.” 

He said this all very solemnly and 
looked back up at James and added with 
finality, “And I wouldn’t catch it there 
if I was you, I sure as hell wouldn’t.” 

James nearly laughed, because he 
thought the driver was being melodra- 
matic and he remembered all the Negroes 
he had ever known. They had always 
seemed humble and friendly and some- 
times even a little frightened when they 
were around white people. 

But as he turned away and sat down, 
there was a cramped feeling inside his 
stomach, because, as a matter of fact, what 
the driver had said had already occurred 
to him. He had considered just such a pos- 
sibility, but he had not really acknowl- 
edged his thinking it, because he did not 
want to admit that he was afraid to stand 
on any damn corner he liked and wait for 
a bus. So he sat there trying to think of 
reasons for going ahead and catching the 
bus at Stone Avenue and the operator be 
damned. 

For one thing, he thought, nobody 
would bother a guy who was holding a 
baby. On the other hand, they might, 
they just might. But he guessed he could 
take care of anything that came up. Then 
again, maybe he should go on downtown. 
What the hell, another half-hour wouldn’t 
hurt him any. And yet, why should he 
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go downtown when he could get home 
another way faster? 

He was feeling defensive about it, be- 
cause he was scared and didn’t want to 
admit it to himself. So he got off the street- 
car feeling scared and apprehensive and 
rather foolish for feeling that way, and 
began walking toward Stone Avenue. 


THE STREET WAS DARK and quite deserted 
and he walked along casually and listened 
to his footsteps echoing and was aware 
of his heart beating faster than usual. The 
buildings were big and dark and ominous 
and the houses were shabby and quiet ex- 
cept for an occasional burst of shrili laugh- 
ter that came out of a house somewhere 
and sounded unreal and somehow rather 
lewd to James. A single light burned in 
the living rooms or kitchens of some of 
the houses, illuminating bare floors and 
revealing black, shadowy figures. 

Now and then James would pass a group 
of Negroes standing in front of a house 
or sitting on the steps of a porch talking 
quietly and smoking. He walked past 
them without looking at them, but he felt 
sure that they were watching him and 
making quiet, soft, smoke-clothed words 
about him. 

He passed an old, poorly dressed white 
man on the sidewalk and felt a sense of 
kinship and understanding with him and 
was a little braver about everything. But 
the old white man plodded on down the 
street and when James got to Stone Ave- 
nue he couldn’t see the old white man any 
more. 

Danny was getting heavy and the sack 
was clumsy and James wished the bus 
would hurry along. There was a street 
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light catty-cornered across the street, and 
its tired, yellow glow was comforting. 

Then James saw the three figures. They 
were coming toward him, and he felt a 
tight, cold knot of panic in his chest. It 
was not panic, really, except in the sense 
of feeling hopelessly awkward and tense 
and alien. He was not actually frightened, 
but he hoped they would pass and would 
not speak to him. He shifted Danny into 
a more comfortable position and clutched 
the sack close to his body and waited. 

They were at least a half-block away. 
As they got nearer James could hear their 
quick, carefree Negro laughter. They 
made happy, mumbled sounds and 
laughed and slapped their legs gleefully. 
But it seemed to James that there was 
something sinister about them, because 
their features were not distinguishable in 
the darkness. They only loomed big and 
animal-looking and almost shapeless in 
the deserted street. 

James found himself wishing he had 
taken the streetcar operator’s advice and 
had gone on downtown where there were 
bright lights and lots of people walking 
about and not Negroes. It occurred to him 
that in two blocks he had entered a world 
that was completely foreign to him and 
he did not like it and he did not under- 
stand it. 

But he watched the Negroes and began 
to see them more clearly. They were in the 
middle of the street coming toward James 
with an easy, Negro walk. They were 
ambling lazily and with a sort of graceful 
rhythm. Two of them had their arms 
thrown carelessly over each other’s shoul- 
ders. They were walking with a loose- 
hipped, undulating, swaying movement, 
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and their free arms dangled limply. The 
other walked close to them. He was tall 
and loose and had the ill-proportioned, 
big-handed toughness of Negro laborers. 

The Negroes were quite close now and 
had stopped laughing. James looked away 
from them, but he realized they had seen 
him and were probably making soft, slur- 
red words about him. 

The muted Negro voices came to him 
then, but he could not make out the words. 
He heard a whisper and a snicker and a 
subdued, sly, secretive laugh. 

He did not look directly at them, but 
he Anew they were watching him and he 
could vision their black faces and loose 
black arms and hard black hands. He did 
not want to look at them but he was afraid 
not to, so he turned his head and saw that 
they, coming toward him, were staring at 
him. 

And then James Morris became very 
frightened. He watched them and they 
looked at him steadily and he felt a sick, 
urgent need for a white person or an auto- 
mobile driving by or a friendly, familiar 
face. He wanted to look up ‘he street to 
see if anyone was walking theve, but it was 
quiet on the street and the three Negroes 
were quiet and James could not look away 
from them. 

He considered putting Danny and the 
sack down, so that his arms would be free. 
But there were three of them. And sud- 
den, terrifying possibilities of what could 
happen to Danny occurred to him. 

He could not put Danny down and he 
could not just stand there. He was out of 
touch with everything that was familiar 
and secure. It was a quiet, black world of 
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quiet, black buildings and quiet, black 
men. 

Danny squirmed in his arms and James 
looked down and saw that he was looking 
at the Negroes too. And James had an un- 
reasoning fear that the baby would start 
crying and break the gulf of silence that 
separated them from the Negroes. But 
then he realized that Danny was not 
frightened at all. He was merely curious, 
because, of course, he had no reason to 
be frightened. He didn’t know that he 
should be afraid, that these men were dif- 
ferent. 

James looked up and saw that the Ne- 
groes had come closer to him. He could see 
their hard, black faces and he believed 
there was malice on them. They were 
no longer laughing, softly happy Negroes. 
They were menacing. They were resent- 
ful. They were hostile. They were un- 
fathomable black creatures with bitter- 
ness in their eyes and contempt on their 
thick, wet, curving mouths. 

They stared at him and James suddenly 
wanted to tell them he understood their 
bitterness. He wanted desperately to say 
that he sympathized with them about 
segregation. He wanted to scream at them 
and tell them to stop looking at him that 
way and to stop edging toward him. But 
they only watched him with their large, 
malevolent Negro eyes and moved toward 
him on loose, shuffling feet. 

And James knew for the first time in 
his life the terror and deterioration of 
spirit and hopelessness of being different. 

They were alongside him now. Then 
they had passed. 

James felt sick. He was weak and re- 
lieved and surprised, because he heard 
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their voices again, and he realized that 
they were not talking about him at all, 
but about their women . . . or something. 
The words were quiet, happy Negro words 
and not... 

James stared after them and did not 
move and did not look around until the 
lights of the bus flashed and appeared 
around the corner and flooded cleanness 
down the dark street. 

He got on the bus wanting to sob with 
relief, wanting to let the glad, aching hurt 
in his dry throat burst out. He saw the 
driver’s sharp, questioning look, and he 
stood there feeling the warmth and the 
whiteness and liking it and seeing the 
white, friendly faces in front and the sul- 
len, black faces in back. 

He paid his fare and sat down behind 
the driver, and then he did something 
that made the other passengers smile in- 
dulgently. He bent down and kissed 
Danny. James was trembling. He was 
happy to be back in a white world where 
things were familiar and secure and no 
one was hating you. 

The bus lurched forward and began 


moving down the street. After two or 





three blocks it stopped and a Negro got 
on. He paid his fare and started back, and 
then James heard the driver’s harsh, im- 
patient voice... 

“Hey, boy, the fare is eight cents! I 

have to tell you fellas that every damn 
time...” 
The Negro fumbled in his pockets and 
coins clinked against metal and glass and 
James glimpsed a black, set, sullen face 
before it turned and moved again toward 
the rear. 

“That’s just like ’em,” the driver mut- 
tered to James, glancing sideways. 

““How’s that?” James asked. 

The driver shifted gears and then 
turned back. 

“I said that’s just like those damned 
niggers,” he said. “Trying to get on with- 
out paying full fare. They’re always pull- 
ing some stunt like that.” 

“Yeah,” James agreed. “Isn’t that the 
truth?” 

He leaned back comfortably against 
the seat. Outside the darkness whirled 
past them. The whiteness inside the bus 
was very warm and reassuring. He smiled. 
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The word at Roanoke a sign, 
And the settlers gone God knows 
- Whither (shifted to that dreary shoal?) 
To drown, or die in savage hands, 


Did the world go dim, John White, on the shore, 


_ Looking for your vanished daughter 
Through the blown rain of the storm, 

ed The Captain loath to go on and threatening 

“4 To quit that hopeless land? 

ai 
Il 

he Nothing to cheer the backward look 
Between you and the empty island 

ist As the water widened, the air 

ed Smokeless, without farewell, 

us The worst of news for Raleigh, 

d. Did the distance ease, John White, bound home, 


The burden of such bitter tidings? 


Ill 
The event faded, Roanoke remote, 
Long since done with seafaring, 
Did you start, John White, concerned, from the dust 
To hear the talk of the sailors, 
Full of new wonders overseas, 
The dazzling birds in the thickets, 
The fish, the honeybees, 
And, dark as the fertile ground, 
The aborigines, 
And one mysterious tribe, 
Light-eyed as Englishmen? 
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The Dime Novel Heroine 


HENRY NASH SMITH 


EVERYONE IS AWARE of the awe-inspiring 
gentility of James Fenimore Cooper’s 
heroines. Lowell’s remark that they were 
all flat as prairies and sappy as maples 
does less than justice to the address and 
energy which some of them could display 
on occasion, but it is nevertheless true that 
no lady in Cooper was capable of the re- 
motest approach to indelicacy of thought, 
speech, or action. The escape of the West- 
ern story from the canons of gentility had 
greater consequences for the women char- 
acters than for the men, because the gen- 
teel female had been the primary source 
of refinement in the traditional novel. 
One method of transforming the heroine 
from the merely passive sexual object she 
had tended to be in the Leatherstocking 
tales was to introduce a supposed Indian 
girl able to ride and shoot who later proves 
to be an upper-class white girl captured 
long ago by the Indians. But this device, 
like that of disguising the genteel hero 
as a hunter, did not involve a fundamental 
change in the heroine’s character. Beneath 
the savage costume she was almost as gen- 
teel as ever. 

A much more promising means of ef- 
fecting a real development in the heroine 
was the ancient device of introducing a 
woman disguised as a man, or wearing 
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male attire. Maturin M. Ballou’s Fanny 
Campbell, who appeared in 1845, was a 
female pirate captain; and Charles E. 
Averill caused the two Eastern heroines 
of his Life in California to disguise them- 
selves as boys. The earliest Western her- 
oine wearing men’s clothing with whom 
I am acquainted is Eulalie Moreau in Fred- 
erick Whittaker’s The Mustang-Hunters; 
or, The Beautiful Amazon of the Hidden 
Valley, apparently published in the late 
1860’s. Eulalie seems to be derived from 
Emilie in Unarles W. Webber’s Old Hicks, 
the Guide, who is likewise French and 
inhabits a Hidden Valley in the Far South- 
west. If this surmise is correct, it would 
suggest that Webber’s experiment in cul- 
tural primitivism exerted some theoreti- 
cal influence on the creation of the fero- 
cious women who came finally to people 
the Beadle stories. And Whittaker, like 
Webber, may have felt that violation of 
propriety was less shocking in a French 
girl than in an American one. 

Eulalie, for that matter, is virtuous 
enough. She does not invariably wear male 
attire, but pays obeisance to her literary 
ancestors by appearing on one occasion in 
the costume of an Indian Princess. She 
lives with her father, an exiled “Red Re- 
publican” of 1848, in a luxurious estab- 
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lishment three weeks’ journey northwest 
of Austin, Texas. With the “marvelous 
mixture of feminine gentleness and mas- 
culine firmness that marked her char- 
acter” she easily tames the splendid Black 
Mustang stallion that the elegant hero 
Frank Weston has succeeded in lassoing 
on the Plains. There is more than enough 
bloodshed of a somewhat sadistic flavor in 
this story, but Eulalie does not take part 
in it. At the end she is married to the hero 
and they go to live in New Orleans. The 
hunter Pete Wilkins, an authentic Leath- 
erstocking type, continues a faithful 
friend of the family and this somehow 
makes the whole thing seem more do- 
mestic and respectable. 

The first heroine I have encountered 
who commits an act of violence is Dove- 
Eye, alias Kate Robinette, half-breed 
daughter of the Indian trader Silas Worm- 
ley in Edward Willett’s Silverspur; or, 
The Mountain Heroine. A Tale of the 
Arapaho Country. Supposed at first to be 
a full-blooded Indian maiden, Dove-Eye 
rides astride and carries a battle-ax, which 
she throws at the hero Fred Wilder. This 
initial misunderstanding is soon removed 
and the two became betrothed; but 
Fred’s father Colonel Wilder opposes the 
match as unsuitable. Dove-Eye thereupon 
rescues the Colonel from a buffalo and 
from hostile Indians, wielding her battle- 
ax to great effect. Thus mollified, the 
old gentleman consents to the marriage. 
But Dove-Eye has to be revised somewhat 
before she can become a full-fledged he- 
roine. She is given a large fortune by op- 
portune inheritance from her father. 
Colonel Wilder then decides that she will 
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pass as a bride after the standard treat- 
ment of a few years in a young ladies’ 
seminary. But Fred begins the full en- 
franchisement of the non-genteel heroine 
by rejecting this plan: 


Do you think I could allow the ducks and 
turkeys of the settlements to laugh at my wild 
bird? Do you think I could be separated from 
her a few years, or a few months? She is suf- 
ficiently polished, and no one can educate her 
better than her husand. 


The author assures us that Kate’s “brains 
and will soon made amends for the defici- 
> and when she 
arrived at St. Louis “no one who was not 
acquainted with her story would have sup- 
posed that the greater part of her life had 


been spent among savages.” 


encies of her education,’ 


Perhaps the earliest case of aggressive- 
ness on the part of a Beadle female is that 
of the beautiful white girl Aneola who, 
like Dove-Eye, has been reared by the In- 
dians, and who has acquired a perfect 
command of English against what must 
have been very great odds. When the hero, 
Uriah Barham, is captured by the Indians 
and given the traditional choice of death 
or an Indian wife, Aneola offers herself as 
a solution, confessing ‘her passionate love 
for him. On this occasion she has the de- 
cency to blush. But he loves another, and 
refuses her. Despite the blush, she threat- 
ens him with death, but relents, helps him 
escape, and then leaps from a cliff. Badger’s 
Mountain Kate, the daughter of a white 
outlaw in the Northern Rockies, has a 
better fate. She is a master of the pistol. 
When the traitorous companions of the 
hero attack him, she turns fiercely on the 
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miscreants, killing three and wounding 
one: “The stately thumb and forefinger 
worked like magic.” But since she has not 
been guilty of overt aggressiveness she 
does not have to die. Instead, she marries 
the hero and achieves a home and children 
in St. Louis. 

Frederick Whittaker, creator of Eulalie 
Moreau, ventured a more pronounced 
Amazon a few years later in The Jaguar 
Queen; or, The Outlaws of the Sierra 
Madre. As in the earlier story, the action 
concerns a secret valley in the Far South- 
west, but the coloring is noticeably more 
lurid. A certain Count Montriche who, 
like Webber’s Count Albert, has become 
an Apache chief, maintains an imposing 
harem in a remote part of northern Mex- 
ico. The Amazon in this story is the Wag- 
nerian Katrina Hartstein, six feet tall, 
who is accompanied by seven trained 
jaguars. Because she loves the previously 
committed Gerald Leigh, Katrina must 
also die, and is accordingly killed in the 
course of an assault on Count Montriche’s 
establishment for the rescue of the for- 
tunate heroine Blanche Hayward. 


TOWARD THE END of the 1870’s the Am- 
azons and heroines in male attire take a 
distinct turn for the worse, in accordance 
with the general increase of sensational- 
ism. The date 1880 may be regarded as a 
turning point in the transformation of 
the genteel heroine. Philip S$. Warne’s A 
Hard Crowd; or, Gentleman Sam’s Sister, 
a tale laid in Omaha, “the hardest place 
east of Denver,” and devoted to what the 
author describes as the scum and dregs of 
society in the low groggeries and gam- 
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bling hells of this railroad town, has two 
women characters wearing men’s cloth- 
ing, expert in firearms, and fully at home 
amid the violence and bloodshed which 
surround them. Pepita, who sometimes 
appears in the guise of Nebraska Larry, is 
motivated by an insatiable desire for ven- 
geance against the man who has wronged 
her. The vengeance motive was to become 
a favorite way of accounting for the fer- 
ocious behavior of characters, especially 
of women. It has the advantage of afford- 
ing a rationale of violence less cumber- 
some than the older method of staging a 
war between Indians and whites. But the 
narrowing of the frame of ethical refer- 
ence involves a marked loss of social sig- 
nificance. Characters bent on private ven- 
geance may owe something to the mono- 
maniac Indian-haters who had long peo- 
pled Western fiction, but their motivation 
seems more closely related to the melo- 
dramatic stage. 

The career of Iola, Gentleman Sam’s 
sister in Warne’s story, who is “quite an 
Amazon,” capable of shooting down in- 
stantly a man who accosted her on the 
street, marks a drastic weakening of the 
long prevalent taboos against sexual pas- 
sion in women. The hero of the story has 
been wounded and is being nursed by Iola. 
One day, when his convalescence has set 
in, he slips an arm about her waist as she 
straightens the pillows on his bed. 


Unconsciously she yielded to the persuasive 
clasp of his arms, until she rested, almost faint- 
ing, on his breast, and felt the throbbing of 
his heart, and his warm breath on her cheek. 

Their love sought no expression in words. 
But the woman, whose free heart had been 
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little curbed by the conventional ties of arti- 
ficial society, let her arms slide about his neck, 
as was most natural that she should, and 
clasped him closer and closer until their lips 
met. 

Thus lip to lip they drank in the first in- 
cense of mutual love. ... 


Not all writers who exploited the sensa- 
tional possibilities of the woman desperado 
were inclined to take precisely this ad- 
vantage of the decline of gentility, but 
there is certainly a more perceptible aware- 
ness of sex as a physical fact in the stories 
published after 1880 than in those pub- 
lished during the 1860's. 

The transference of the skills and func- 
tions of the Wild Western hero to a 
woman, the use of the theme of revenge 
to motivate violence, and the promotion 
of the Amazon to full status as a heroine 
are all exemplified in Edward L. Wheeler’s 
Hurricane Nell, who appeared in 1878 al- 
most simultaneously with the first ap- 
pearance of Deadwood Dick. At the open- 
ing of the story Nell is the conventional 
distressed female, victim of the ruffian 
Bob Woolf’s cruelty in firing her house 
and hastening the death of her parents. 
She swears the customary oath of ven- 
geance and reappears after a time in the 
Pike’s Peak mining towns wearing men’s 
clothing, a mistress of all the accomplish- 
ments of the Wild West. She can “outrun, 
out-ride, out-shoot, out-lasso, and out- 
yell any man in town.” When the hero, a 
handsome Philadelphia lawyer, hires her 
as a guide, she lassoes a mustang for him 
and rescues him from the Indians in a 
scene that reverses a vast tradition. As the 
hero’s horse tires, Hurricane Nell seizes 
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him about the waist, raises him high over 
her head “‘by the power of her wonderful 
arms,” and deposits him on the back of the 
wild stallion. She also kills three men with 
three shots from her rifle. The heroine’s 
assumption of the functions of the Leath- 
erstocking persona is complete when the 
hero bets a thousand dollars on her skill in 
a shooting match and she wins: long be- 
fore, Elizabeth Temple had backed Leath- 
erstocking in a turkey shoot in The Pi- 
oneers. 

The tendency to make the Amazon 
athletic might seem likely to detract from 
her feminine charms, but Wheeler does 
not mean to surrender this source of inter- 
est. He takes pains to make Hurricane 
Nell overwhelmingly beautiful, gives to 
her lustrous eyes a soft, dreamy, wistful 
expectancy when she looks at the hero, 
and indulges himself in a touch of sadism 
by having her dangled over a fire by her 
torturers. Wheeler’s Wild Edna, leader of 
a band of highwaymen in Old Avalanche, 
the Great Annihilator; or, Wild Edna, the 
Girl Brigand, is likewise but a wistful in- 
génue beneath her formidable exterior. 
There is “ta vacant spot in her pure virgin 
heart” of which she becomes painfully 
aware when she meets the dashing titled 
English hero. 

Wheeler’s celebrated creation, Calam- 
ity Jane, the feminine counterpart of 
Deadwood Dick, has much in common 
with these preliminary studies of the soft- 
hearted Amazon. Like most matters of 
structure in the Deadwood Saga, the rela- 
tions between Deadwood Dick and Calam- 
ity Jane are hard to make out. For one 
thing, the dates of publication of the 
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stories seem to bear little relation tothe sup- 
posed order of events in the hero’s career. 
In Blonde Bill; or, Deadwood Dick’s 
Home Base. A Romance of the “Silent 
Tongues,” Calamity Jane, “the girl sport,” 
“nobbily attired in male garb,” is repre- 
sented as being hopelessly in love with 
Deadwood Dick, who has a wife named 
Edith. Edith is killed in the course of the 
story. When Dick tells Calamity Jane of 
this event, she turns away “lest the yearn- 
ing, hungry look in her wildly beautiful 
eyes should pain him,” and matters stand 
more or less at this point when the story 
ends, In the earlier part of Deadwood Dick 
of Deadwood; or, The Picked Party. A 
Romance of Skeleton Bend Jane is jealous 
of Deadwood Dick, but at the end of the 
story they are to be married. Calamity 
Jane does not appear in No. 195 of this 
series, but Dick is involved with no less 
than three girls in men’s attire, each of 
whom proposes marriage to him. One of 
these young ladies, Phantom Moll, the 
Girl Footpad, is the first Beadle female 
character within my acquaintance whe 
lights a cigarette. Trying to persuade Dick 
to join her band and marry her, she ex- 
claims, “* ’Tis a jolly life we outlawed sin- 
ners lead... . ” ’Shian Sal, developed at 
greater length that the other women char- 
acters, speaks dialect, and despite the fact 
that she is only eighteen or so, is propriet- 
ress of the Eureka Saloon. She confesses 
that she smokes, gambles, swears, drinks, 
“and sometimes I pop over a rough, jest to 
keep my hand in and let em know Sal is 
old bizness.” She is also good with her 
fists; she knocks down one of the men 
with a single blow. 
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Calamity Jane is studied most fully in 
Wheeler’s Deadwood Dick on Deck; or, 
Calamity Jane, The Heroine of Whoop- 
Up. A Story of Dakota. Although the 
copyright date of this tale seems to place 
it after several others in which Jane fig- 
ures, Wheeler brings her on the stage with 
the air of introducing a new character, 
and it may well have been her first ap- 
pearance in fiction. Colonel Joe Tubbs’s 
description of Jane makes it clear that she 
belongs to the group of heroines whom a 
great wrong has transformed into ruth- 
less Amazons. Deserted by her lover, she 
has become “the most reckless buchario in 
ther Hills. Kin drink whisky, shute, play 
keerds, or sw’ar, ef et comes ter et.” But 
“Ther gal’s got honor left wi’ her grit, 
out o’ theer wreck o’ a young life.” The 
most convincing evidence that Calamity 
Jane was once a lady is the fact that she 
can drop her dialect at will and speak an 
entirely correct English. Her tough ap- 
pearance and manner are, in other words, 
a voluntarily assumed mask like that of 
Seth Jones. Yet a woman cannot shed 
such a persona as easily as a man can. 
Jane’s beautiful face is lined with dissipa- 
tion and hard usage. It is true that even 
in her buckskin trousers, beaded leggings, 
and boiled shirt she retains visible evi- 
dences of her former appearance—her 
feet are clad in dainty slippers and her 
shirt opens to reveal, partially of course, 
“a breast of alabaster purity.” But her 
behavior is quite alarming. She first ap- 
pears dashing through the streets erect in 
the saddle, leaping sluices and other ob- 
structions, “lighting a cigar at full mo- 
tion,” and uttering “a ringing whoop, 
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which was creditable in imitation if not 
in volume and force to that of a full- 
blown Comanche warrior.” Jane fully 
realizes what such conduct must mean to 
a young lady’s reputation. Concerning 
another girl she remarks with a delicate 
sense of propriety, “Life here in the hills 
has—well, has ruined her prospects, one 
might say, for she has grown reckless in 
act and rough in language.” 

In this story Deadwood Dick has a 
wife named Leone, although she does not 
figure prominently in the story. Calamity 
Jane loves Sandy, a handsome young East- 
erner who, erroneously believing himself 
guilty of forgery, has come West to the 
mines. But the author says she will prob- 
ably never marry. Her prospects, too, 
have suffered sadly from her neglect of 
appearances. 


BY 1877, WHEN Wheeler began his Dead- 
wood Dick series, the Wild Western hero 
had been transformed from a Leather- 
stocking with an infallible sense of right 
and wrong and feelings which “appeared 
to possess the freshness and nature of the 
forest” into a Deadwood Dick who had 
once been a bandit, and who even after 
his reformation could not easily be dis- 
tinguished from the criminals opposing 
him. Cut loose first from the code of 
gentility that had commanded Cooper’s 
unswerving loyalty, and then from the 
communion with God through Nature 
that had made Leatherstocking almost a 
saint of the forest, the Western hero had 
become a self-reliant two-gun man who 
behaved in almost exactly the same fash- 
ion whether he were outlaw or peace of- 
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ficer. Eventually he was transformed into 
a detective and ceased in any significant 
sense to be Western. The heroine, under- 
going an even more drastic evolution 
when she was freed from the trammels of 
gentility, developed at last into an Am- 
azon who was distinguished from the hero 
solely by the physical fact of her sex. 
These changes in the characters reveal 
a progressive deterioration in the Western 
story as a genre. It is true that the aban- 
donment of the artificial code of gentility 
was a necessary step in the development of 
American literature. But when the per- 
sona of Leatherstocking replaced the gen- 
teel heroine as the pivotal center of plot 
construction, the Western story lost what- 
ever chance it might once have had to 
develop social significance. For Leather- 
stocking was a Child of the Wilderness to 
whom society and civilization meant only 
the dread sound of the backwoodsman’s 
ax laying waste the virgin forest. A genre 
built about such a character could not 
establish any real contact with society. 
On the other hand, Leatherstocking’s 
communion with Nature proved too 
flimsy to sustain a primitivistic literature 
of any magnitude. The spiritual meaning 
which a former generation had believed 
it found in Nature became more and more 
inaccessible with every passing decade, 
and by the 1850’s had virtually disap- 
peared. Besides, the static ideas of virtue 
and happiness and peace drawn from the 
bosom of the virgin wilderness—the ideas 
symbolized in Charles W. Webber’s Peace- 
ful Valley—proved quite irrelevant for a 
society committed in theory to the ideas 
of Civilization and Progress, and to an 
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industrial revolution. Devoid alike of 
ethical and social meaning, the Western 
story could develop in no direction save 
that of an increasing sensationalism. It 
abandoned all effort to be serious, and by 
1889, when Erastus Beadle retired from 
the firm of Beadle & Adams, it had sunk 
to the near-juvenile level it was to occupy 
with virtually no change down to our own 
day. The Street & Smith series, like the 
Buffalo Bill Stories, the Log Cabin Li- 
brary, the Jesse James Stories, the Tip- 
Top Weekly, and the Red, White, and 
Blue Library, together with the Frank 


Tousey publications like the Boy’s Story 
Library, Frank Manley’s Weekly, the New 
York Detective Library, the Pluck and 
Luck series, and the Wild West Weekly— 
the titles of cheap series widening down- 
ward from the 1890’s into the twentieth 
century almost baffle enumeration—lead 
in a straight line from the Beadle publica- 
tions to the comic books, the Lone Ranger 
radio programs, and the singing movie 
cowboys of our own day. The movies and 
the radio have prettied up the Western and 
sentimentalized it, but the underlying 
structure remains the same. 


Shall Words Then Magnify 


W. A. MC GIRT, JR. 


I love the wind that comes from where 
I cannot tell... but smell the air 

and think of marshland on the sound 
and feel the tide transcend the ground. 


I love the battered limbs of oak 
that lift against the wind a yoke 
to harness hell into one cry 

and tide the sea against the sky. 


Shall words then magnify the power 
that glows irradiant in the flower? 
Shall limbs like these convey the pain 
of love that will not come again? 


There is no word, no limb... but still 
a tide of wind transcends the hill 

and breaks against the eversand 

and curls back to your waiting hand. 
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Town of Beer and Sorrow 


FRED GIPSON 


OJINAGA Is A dusty little adobe-walled town 
in the Mexican state of Chihuahua. Ic sprawls 
over a low hill on the south bank of the Ric 
Grande, across the river from Presidio, Texas. 
It is not a place to attract the regular tourist; 
it can lay no valid claim to beauty or to his- 
torical fame. Yet I know of no other place on 
earth quite so fitting for solitary beer-drinking. 

Even when others are along, there is a seren- 
ity about the little desert town that seems to 
quell boisterousness and imbue the drinker with 
a quiet sense of detachment and melancholy 
aloneness. 

Many evenings I have sat with a cool beer 
in one of the open plazas and watched the lit- 
tle umbrellas of smoke rising from the supper 
fires of the River People living down in the 
great valley, while overhead the black bats 
swooped and dived, feeding upon the myriads 
of mosquitoes that rise from the river to hum 
and swirl in the afterglow of the setting sun. 
I like to sit there and drink and ponder the 
mysteries of the bold, ragged peaks of the 
Chinati Mountains standing in their eternal 
blue-hazed silence. 

For how many millions of years have those 
peaks stood, bleak, barren, and silent? What 
great events have transpired here, back in the 
long-forgotten days before white man came 
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with his methods of “progress,” so directly 
opposed to his Christian religion? 

Answers to such questions one does not find, 
even in a beer bottle. But it was over bottles of 
beer that I became acquainted with one Juan 
Hernandez Jesus Enrique Morales, who ex- 
plained to me why this is now all desert coun- 
try. 

Juan was one of the River People, a direct 
descendant of the Old Ones who for century 
upon century have lived in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, cultivating their little island patches among 
the willows and tall weeds. Today, they are 
sometimes citizens of Mexico and then again 
citizens of the United States. This is because 
the main stream of the Rio Grande, considered 
the international boundary, is of a restless 
nature and has a habit of shifting ground with 
each spring flood. 

To some, this constant change in citizenship 
might prove disturbing and seem to make for 
confusion of loyalties. But to the River People, 
it is of no consequence whatever. After all, they 
were there long before there was either a Mex- 
ico or a United States. They have little to do 
with either government, being in reality only 
Citizens of the River—nothing more. 

Juan, Citizen of the River, was a scrawny, 
dark-skinned little man in tattered clothes, 
who sported a grandly fierce and black mus- 
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tache and a pair of new guaraches, or sandals, 
made from an old automobile tire. He came to 
my table with a bottle of beer and brown eyes 
eloquent with sadness. Just why he sought me 
out, an Americano and a stranger, I’ll never 
know, unless it is that there are times when 
one’s need for sympathy and understanding is 
so great that even the age-old barriers of race 
and language cannot stand before it. 

Juan had just suffered the tragic loss of a 
gamecock, a small stringy bird with a great 
fighting heart. In the various pits about town, 
Juan’s rooster had won him “many moneys,” 
easily keeping him in beer and often winning 
enough over to buy beans and tortillas for his 
wife and young ones. 

But there had come into town, from deep 
within Chihuahua, a group of rancheros, with 
cattle to be delivered to some Texans across the 
river. The rancheros had sold the cattle under 
agreement to pay the United States import 
duty, rated at so many cents per pound. And, 
being the shrewd ones, the cowmen had penned 
their cattle at Ojinaga, without feed or water, 
for three days before making delivery. In this 
manner, they planned to save money on duties. 

But while the hungry, thirsty cattle milled 
in the pens, bawling out their misery, and while 
the rancheros drank and gambled in the can- 
tinas, the Rio Grande played a trick on them. 
It rose high and washed out one end of the low 
international bridge, so that when the drunken 
ones started the herd across the day of deliv- 
ery, the cattle went out to the end of the 
wrecked bridge and plunged off into the water. 
The river was shallow here but still deep enough 
for thirsty cattle to get a drink. Which these 
cattle did. 

The rancheros swore vile oaths and lashed 
the cattle with whips. They even spurred their 
backs with their huge Chihuahua spurs. Never- 
theless, the starved cattle stood and drank, 
swelling their sides with Rio Grande flood 
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water, each pound of which eventually cost 
the cowmen several cents in import duties, 

It was a heavy blow to the well-laid plans of 
the Mexican rancheros, and they returned to 
Ojinaga in the evening filled with the wrath of 
frustration. They drank heavily in the cantinas 
and became loud and unruly. 

And it was at this time that Juan’s game- 
cock, who had the run of the streets and of 
every bar in town, had the misfortune to enter 
this cantina, where he picked up roasted pump- 
kin seeds that drinkers often dropped upon 
the floor. He became excited at the carousing 
rancheros and uttered startled cackling sounds. 

That is what started the trouble. One 
drunken ranchero was offended that a rooster 
should cackle at him. In sudden anger, he drew 
back a beer bottle and hurled it at the rooster, 
knocking the poor bird through the door. 

The gamecock came to his feet with a 
squawk. Someone flung a second bottle. The 
rooster started down the dusky street at a run. 
And behind him the rancheros poured out of the 
cantina and gave chase. The rooster ran faster, 
but so did the drunken ones. Whooping and yell- 
ing, they chased the magnificent bird through 
the streets, hurling at him empty beer bottles 
that made terrible moaning sounds before shat- 
tering against the stony earth. 

In a near-by cantina, Juan heard the com- 
motion and left a nearly full bottle of beer sit- 
ting on a bar to go chase after the carousing 
ones who chased after his rooster. Juan shouted 
great obscenities at them. He called them 
drunken dogs of dogs, lizards’ bellies, and goats 
with the stench of the Evil One upon them. 

But Juan could not stop them. They chased 
his rooster out to the end of the street, where 
the ground cut sharply away toward the river. 
And there the poor bird took wing, sailing out 
over the Rio Grande and squawking his fright. 

And while he was still in the air, the Devil, 
disguised as a great gray owl, swooped down 
upon him, sinking cruel talons into the back 
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of the rooster, carrying him to the ground in 
a cloud of white feathers. 

Broken, bitter to the core, Juan retraced his 
steps to the bar to drown his despair. Only to 
find that in his absence someone without honor 


had stolen his beer. 


THUS IT HAS BEEN with his people for cen- 
turies, Juan explained. Always, the Devil, in 
one guise or another, has been ready to pounce 
upon the weak and unwary. It is a curse that 
the Old Ones brought upon themselves back 
in times so remote that not even the great- 
grandfathers of his grandfathers could remem- 
ber when it happened. 

But it was in the days when there was still 
peace upon the land, when all this great ragged 
country, from north of the Chinati Mountains 
in Texas to far below the Santa Cruz Range 
south of the river, was a fertile land of green 
hillsides and flowering meadows and brooks 
that gushed clear and cold from under the rock 
ledges. It was a beautiful, bountiful land then, 
and in it the River People lived lives of the 
Blessed. 

But then the Devil came to live in a hole, 
there on the western shoulder of the Santa 
Cruz. And he made himself a great rope, one 
end of which he tied to the point of the moun- 
tain, the other to the great boulder that stands 
there in the middle of Ojinaga’s main street. 
And nightly, hand over hand, the Devil came 
down the rope into the village, where he way- 
laid young maidens and brought them to shame, 
where he started bitter fights among the closest 
of friends, where he spread disease and pesti- 
lence and dissatisfaction among the people. 

Alarmed at these things, the Old Ones pre- 
pared to trap and destroy the Devil. With great 
labor, they carried stones and mortar to the 
top of the peak and built a slabstone hut over 
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the mouth of the Devil’s hole, meaning to trap 
him inside. 

But the Devil was a smart Indian. While the 
Old Ones were struggling to slide into place 
the last great stone that would seal up the hole, 
the Devil changed himself into a buzzard and 
slipped between their legs. 

And in his anger at the people, the Devil 
spread his buzzard wings and sailed out over 
the Rio Grande Valley in ever widening cir- 
cles. And wherever the black shadow of his 
wings passed over the earth, it was as if fire 
had touched it. Flowers, trees, and grasses all 
died. The springs ceased to flow. And great 
floods came and washed the soil away, so that 
the bare rocks stuck out like the bones of a 
carcass gnawed clean by the coyotes. And 
ugly plants sprouted from the rocks, to grow 
sharp spines that reach out and stab one, leav- 
ing him with wounds that become sore and 
festered. 

So today there is desolation in a once fertile 
land. And still. the Devil lurks in his hole on 
the mountain or in the mesquites and tall weeds 
beside the river, coming out nightly to haunt 
the village. 

Juan could prove that the Devil is still there. 
He waved a bottle dramatically. “Look at the 
floods, the droughts, the famine and sorrow,” 
he said. 

I looked. I saw the huge boulder in the middle 
of the village. I saw the light of the sinking 
sun touch the side of a tiny slabstone hut, high 
up on the mountain peak. I saw the barren land, 
the maze of sun-blistered peaks, the slopes of 
raw, unwatered soil, the foul greasewood, the 
weird ocotilla, with its groping, octopuslike 
arms. 

I looked and saw these things and thought of 
Juan and his tragic loss of a rooster—and sor- 
rowfully turned and ordered more beer. 
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Alice 


RUBY PICKENS TARTT 


iT WAS THE FiRST DAY of February, the month 
that begins the year in the “deep South”; but 
no plows were in the field, no brush was burn- 
ing in the “new-ground” around Josh’s cabin, 
and no cheerful bustle and singing came from 
within. Nothing could have seemed more peace- 
ful than this small four-room cabin set far back 
in the woods, yet I was filled with the certainty 
that something had happened. 

A tall, gaunt old man clad in the roughest 
clothes, well-worn and patched, and wearing 
an old felt hat, came stumbling up the path 
leading from the near-by barn. This was Josh 
Horn, the slavery-time Negro over ninety years 
old whom I had come to see. 

When he was nearer I called to him, but there 
was no answer. It was only a moment, however, 
before remembrance seemed to flood his face. 
He stopped quickly, and bringing his shaking 
hands together so that the finger tips touched, 
he raised them and appeared to pray. Tears 
came from his closed lids, he drew a deep breath, 
and in a clear voice he said: “Alice is dead, Miss 
Ruby, she done ’ceasted an’ gone on ter glory, 
free at las’, hallelujah!” 

As I sat by him in the open hall, or dog-trot 
as the Negroes call it, Josh talked of his long 
and happy life with Alice. Tears ran down the 
old man’s face which was marked with lines 
made by toil, exposure, and—at times— 
hunger. 

“Alice didn’t linger on me long,” he said; 
“she wan’t bad off no time hardly. Us thought 
yestiddy she was comin’ back this way. "Stead 
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of dat, she was gwine. Fust she had er little 
inner-hostle neuralgy, but the way hit was, as 
I riccolect it, she seem be feelin’ right smart all 
day. Then las’ night me an’ her was back in de 
kitchin an’ I got through eatin’ my sompin’ 
eat fust, so I come out an’ set down on de 
swinger ter git some air. De moon was shinin’ 
mighty bright an’ I could see de plum bushes 
over dere in bloom, an’ ’reckly I heard Alice 
say: ‘Who is you? Who dat come wid you ’sides 
yo’ se’f?’ But didn’t nobody answer. Then de 
chillun run in wid de lamp an’ I commence 
lookin’ ’roun, but ’twan’t nobody dere. Then 
I axed her who she seed, an’ she say hit was er 
big tall man all dressed in black. He rid up to 
the kitchin door on er big white horse, an’ he 
stood right ’side her, and seem like sompin’ in 
white swished by her, said ’course dat could uv 
been his white bosom shirt. Ef it had er been er 
dream "bout er white horse, I’d er Anowed hit 
wuz Death, but dis here was like a vision, an’ 
I lowed Alice gwine be all right, but she wan’t. 

“* *Bout midnight I saddled ole Dolly an’ rid 
over town for de doctor. He come an’ set "bout 
er hour. I always pays an’ it’s er comfort ter 
know I kin git him; but he never said what ail 
Alice. I knowed it wan’t no cunjur, ’cause Alice 
never had no fallin’ out wid nobody in her 
life, an’ you got ter have enemies ter git cun- 
jured. He couldn’t he’p her none, he said, just 
make her misery easy so she could rest, an’ dats 
what she doin’ now—er restin’. 

“Alice wus de brightest Christun I ever seed. 
Well, us both bet on religion ev’y-time, but 
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look lak Alice studied hit so strong ’til ’twan’t 
nothin’ for her ter have er vision, an’ just "fo 
day J was settin’ dere by her an’ Alice said, just 
lak I’m tellin’ you, that she seed herse’f right 
th’u dat winder dere layin’ in er black coffin, 
said er angel in er pretty white dress wid little 
trimmin’ at de bottom come ter her bed, an’ 
she said she axed de angel what hit was, an’ de 
angel said: “You is passin’ th’u death, an’ I come 
ter warn you-all don’t never go in no mo’ debt, 
’cause yo’ spirit will be uneasy an’ look lak hits 
wanderin’ ’roun’ ’til de rizzericshun.’ Then 
Alice talk *bout Death de collector, said it was 
one time can’t nobody ’spute de figgers. “You 
can’t stand him off,’ she say. Then she com- 
mence singin’ dat pretty little song "bout: 


Travelin’ on, travelin’ on, 
Soon be over. 


Look lak dat was always a comfort. Then she 
said de angel must of took her body on down 
de hill to Zion graveyard, right down there 
where I been in the woods. It was so strong an’ 
so straight, look lak it wan’t no vision. Then 
Alice said she gettin’ ready ter go, an’ she riz 
up in the bed, an’ look at me settin’ by her and 
she said: ‘What is I’m gonna wear, Josh?’ jest 
lak she fixin’ go over town on Sadday.” 

Pointing to a small mirror over a shelf, he 
said: “I turned the lookin’-glass over ’gainst 
the wall so couldn’t nobody see theyse’f an’ 
have no bad luck; then some folks says ef de 
spirit see itse’f, hit will keep on comin’ back 
ter look in de glass ergin. But Alice spirit had 
done gone, ’cause she had er home in de glory- 
land waitin’ fer her. Them is evil spirits what 
hangs eroun’, or comes back, cause they ain’t 
got no restin’ place ter go to. I didn’t fergit ter 
stop de clock just soon as I shut her eyes, an’ 
‘twas ’zac’ly four, bout de time I gener’ly gits 
up ter start de fire in de stove fer her. 

“Alice been countin’ so heavy on going dat 
makes me hate ter see her look so troubled *bout 
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what she gonna wear. Us didn’t get eroun’ ter 
no funeral insurance dis year, so Alice didn’t 
get no robe, but I got her a pretty Sunday dress, 
but hit ain’t been paid for, an’ dat’s how come 
she ain’t never wore it. I hates mightily to put 
it on her. 

“T ain’t never seed nobody hate debt worser 
than Alice do. If she knowed she going home 
to glory in er dress ain’t paid for, Alice’d feel 
hard toward me "bout it. It come from Mr. 
Nixon at de crossroad, an’ he ain’t push me 
much yet; he’s got er heap of patience, but it 
look lak when er man ain’t got no money, it’s 
de very time folks wants him ter pay his debt, 
but when he got plenty don’t seem ter make 
much diffe’nce. Wish us didn’t have to bury 
Alice befo’ us boy Press get here an’ can see 
her, but I clean forgot dat today was Sadday. 
If it wan’t fer tomorrow bein’ Sunday us could 
hold her over ’til he get here. But if Alice stay 
in the house over Sunday it will sho’ bring 
death in de family *fo’ the year is out. ’Sides 
that the church members done gone erhead an’ 
started the grave; an’ if it left open through 
Sunday, folks say gonna be another death fo’ 
next Sunday. There’s a heap to buryin’ if you 
studies it, an’ I don’t want to bring disater on 
nobody if I can help it. 

“Look lak it’s fixin’ to cloud up er little. 
I sho’ hope hit don’t rain ’til time for the bury- 
in’ anyhow. Course Alice don’t need it to rain 
on her to get to heaven, she can go without no 
sign, but I don’t want it to sprinkle in no open 
grave, somebody sho’ due to die in three days 
if it do. All I axe is for the sun to go in the 
grave fust—that’s er unfailin’ good sign.” 

Far down in the swamp a hound bayed. 
“Dat’s old Roger,” Josh said. ““You see dogs is 
smart, they knows er heap "bout death. Gran’- 
chillun say old Roger been settin’ down there 
in the woods ’side the grave tryin’ to see Alice 
spirit glidin’ away. Plenty dogs can do that if 
the person in the grave, but Roger’s smarter 
than any dog I ever is seed. He know’d all day 
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somethin’ was wrong. Ain’t et no vittles nor 
played with the little gran’chillun none, an’ 
they mighty friendly together. Me an’ him 
gonna miss Alice so. Soon as he seed her this 
mornin’ Roger lef’ home. 

“Seem lak I ain’t never been ’thout Alice. 
Me and her was play-chillun together when she 
was a little gal nursin’ de calves over to the 
nex’ joinin’ plantation, b’long to Mr. redheaded 
Jim Lee. 

“When we was "bout ha’f growed up, I 
reckon hit was, me an’ Alice got married; but 
in slav’y time, dey call hit ‘jumpin’ de broom,’ 
‘cause they didn’t "low you no time for no 
celebrashun. You just took up an’ went from 
there; but me an’ Alice loved one ernother 
from the fust. Maybe us had er few little words 
now an’ then, but sun never sot on no vexashun 
twixt us. We made that the rule; pretty soon 
never needed no rule—just nacherly got erlong 
wid one ernother, an’ us kep’ it up ’til the last. 
Alice was so trustable. 

“Me an’ her didn’t neither one have no book- 
l’arnin’ cause us come erlong in slav’y time 
and wan’t “lowed ter have no schoolin’ den. 
But us was all "lowed ter pray, an’ didn’t never 
have to stick us heads in de wash-pot an’ pray 
easy, lak plenty black folks did. Marse Ike was 
good "bout dat; ’twas er old house with er dirt 
floor in de quarters where us could go an’ 
wouldn’t disturb nobody when us got happy an’ 
shouted. Me an’ Alice had chillun fast—sixteen 
of ’em, but de second one come fust year of 
s’render an’ that give us er chance ter give dem 
fourteen what us raised er little schoolin’, much 
as us could. You see schoolin’ helps er heap of 
folks, an’ I is glad the chillun is got some, but 
I been thinkin’,—it ain’t always book-Il’arnin’ 
that counts the mos’, sometimes hit’s l’arnin’ 
what you gets just studyin’ what other folks 
does, that lets in the light. Hit’s mighty nice 
tho’ when us gets letters from de chillun, an’ 
Alice can tell by how it looks which one it’s 
from. 
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“Us knows Bummin’ham, an’ Detroit, an’ 


Chatternooger ev’y time us sees it. Now the 
chillun done showed us how to find mos’ any 
little verse us knows in the Bible, by what it 
look like on de page.’ Tain’t ’zactly like readin’, 
I know, but me an’ Alice pleasures us-selves 
mightily wid hit. Dat fus’ day Alice took sick 
she showed me ‘De Lord is my Shep’erd, I shall 
not want,” an’ it come out just ’zactly even, 
where she pointed, so it bound to be right. Alice 
could p’int to mo’ uv ’em then I could, ’cause 
she had mo’ time to study ’em then I does. But 
Alice ain’t never set idle an’ done nothin’ in her 
life; she said hit was the devil’s cushion, an’ 
seem lak she hated laziness worse than a cat do 
er wet floor. I’m gonna miss Alice. She was so 
helpful. In cotton-choppin’ time or any time in 
de field Alice toted de lead row. 


Ob Lord trouble so hard 
Nobody knows my trouble but God.” 


I FELT AGAIN the silence as I saw the loveliness 
of the woods in early spring. Without looking 
at me, Josh pointed to the blossoms on the wild 
plum thicket in the corner of the cleanly swept 
yard. What had been dead all winter was now 
living. To Josh this seemed inconsistent. “I just 
can’t look at it no mo’ now wid Alice gone. 
Them new little maple wings, an’ the plum 
blooms, an’ Alice in dere dead, Law Jesus have 
mercy!” Then turning quickly to me with a 
face at once sad and bright he said: “I hopes 
us doan have no late freeze, it’ll set us back so, 
de plums was all kilt las’ year, an’ black folks 
sho’ do bet on plums an’ jewberries.” 

I shook the old man’s hand. It was hard and 
calloused; his tired eyes seemed almost closed. 
“Got ter say goodbye now. I hates to see you 
go home empty handed, but I can’t hold my 
thoughts terday, there’s so much ter press my 
mind.” 

The little church with “burying-ground” 
was not far from Josh’s cabin by a path through 
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the woods, but it was some distance by car. 
After I left the highway the “dim-road,” as 
Josh called it, seemed meandering and aimless. 
Finally I reached the steep red hill, then a sud- 
den curve through a bit of dense woodland 
brought me in sight of the church. Its color 
was more the stain of time than of its original 
white paint. 

The black cloth, or “mourning-sheet” as 
they call it, had been placed on the altar. The 
preacher rose and gave out a hymn and the con- 
gregation sang it. 


Soon as my feet strike Zion 
There won’t be trouble no mo’. 


Josh stood with his head uplifted, and with 
a clumsy gesture his trembling hand wiped the 
sweat from his wrinkled forehead. Then a calm 
peace seemed to come over him; he appeared 
oblivious for the moment of everything but 
the singing; he tried to join with the singers, 
but the muscles of his throat seemed tight and 
his lips appeared dry. 

The preacher read Alice’s favorite chapter 
in the Bible: “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

“That’s what it says,” shouted Josh, “that’s 
the verse Alice used ter p’int to when us was 
heavy laden.” The preacher continued to read, 
but few could hear him. Their voices were 
blending into delightful chords—with a beau- 
tiful moaning through their teeth. A young 
Negro girl began shouting in perfect time with 
the patting of their feet, throwing her arms in 
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the air, while older women were trying to hold 
her. Then the congregation sang. 


I ain’t been ter heaven but I been told 
Thank God A’Mighty I’m free at last 
The streets is pearl an’ de gates is gold 
Thank God A’Mighty I’m free at last. 


Six men carried the black painted pine coffin 
down the steep hill just back of the church. 
The congregation followed. A plum tree in full 
bloom was shaking off the white petals of its 
fragrant blossoms, as the sun which was so im- 
portant to Josh “went fust”’ into the grave. 

The ceremony was short. After covering the 
grave they sang one of the loveliest of all the 
spirituals: 


*Cause there ain’t nobody bo go there for you 
You got ter go to the lonely valley 
You got ter go there for yo’self. 


After the benediction I stayed to say good- 
bye to Josh. The old man’s face had lost some 
of its rich plum color. It appeared gray and 
drawn, and his good-humored mouth was ex- 
pressionless. Words seemed to mean nothing to 
him now. 

“I wants to git on toward home now,” he 
said. ““My tiredness done come down on me. 
I ain’t ketched nothin’ but a nod these last few 
days an’ nights settin’ beside Alice. I didn’t 
want to leave her wid nobody else then, she 
looked so bothered, but me an’ old Roger can 


> ” 
res now. 
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MEXICAN AMERICANS 
Are We Good Neighbors? 


BY ALONSO S. PERALES 


Artes Graficas, San Antonio $3.50 


ARE WE GOOD NEIGHBORS? is a symposium of 
facts and opinions by and about Mexican 
Americans, principally in Texas. Alonso S. 
Perales, who compiled the book, is a native 
Texan, a veteran of World War I, an attorney 
and civic leader of San Antonio. He has served 
the State Department on thirteen diplomatic 
missions to Latin-American countries. In his 
work on this volume he has called upon both 
his legal training and his experience in re- 
search, 

Are We Good Neighbors? is a genuine group 
product —a composite of the articles and 
statements of a great number of contribu- 
tors. Among these contributors are distin- 
guished and authoritative spokesmen such as 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of San An- 
tonio, Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Senator Dennis Chavez of 
New Mexico, together with an array of gov- 
ernment officials of the United States and Mex- 
ico, businessmen, journalists, and teachers. Also 
heard are the voices of humble people who, be- 
cause of their Mexican ancestry, bear the brunt 
of discrimination and actual physical violence. 

Three points emerge from the book: the 
prevalence of discrimination throughout the 
Southwest and in other parts of the country; 
the immediate necessity that this discrimina- 
tion be eliminated for the general well-being 
of the nation; and the possibility of solutions 
in the form of vigorous educational campaigns 
and the enactment of antidiscrimination legis- 
lation, federal and state. 

The background of discrimination is re- 
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viewed by Dr. Castafieda in his article, “The 
Second Rate Citizen and Democracy,” and by 
J. Luz Saenz, native Texan and public school 
teacher, in an article entitled “Racial Discrimi- 
nation.” Dr. Castafieda comes to “the obvious 
and logical conclusion” that “‘economic exploi- 
tation” is the basic cause of discrimination. 
Saenz, tracing “the origin of racial hatred ... in 
Texas between the Anglo-Saxon and the Mex- 
ican people,” says of the bitter time following 
the Texas Revolution and the state’s annexation 
to the Union: “The Texas History written 
then, when racial feeling was high and events 
were seen through a lens of hatred, was taught 
in Texas public schools until recently.” 

Practical economic arguments against dis- 
crimination are ably presented by Jack Dan- 
ciger, oil man and civic leader of Fort Worth, 
who also speaks authoritatively in behalf of 
inter-American relations. Laureano Flores, in 
an article entitled “Discrimination in Texas,” 
suggests possible results should Mexico retali- 
ate for discrimination against her citizens. 
Freight rates in Mexico might, for instance, 
be so adjusted as to make it cheaper for Mex- 
icans to buy in states other than Texas. And 
what, Flores asks, might be the losses should 
various Latin-American countries join Mexico 
in a boycott? 

The effect of discrimination in curtailing 
agricultural production is dealt with by sev- 
eral writers. A direct consequence is the Mex- 
ican government’s refusal to permit entry of 
migratory farm workers into Texas until 
proper assurances are given that they will not 
be discriminated against. 

Numerous aspects of discrimination are cov- 
ered in testimony selected by Perales from 
hearings on the Fair Employment Practices 
Act. During his own testimony at these hear- 
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ings before a Senate subcommittee, Perales 
stated: ““We [approximately 3,000,000 Amer- 
ican citizens of Mexican extraction in Texas 
and the Southwest] are convinced that legis- 
lation is the only solution to the problem to- 
day—legislation with effective powers of en- 
forcement and not merely a pronouncement 
of pious good intention. ...a permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Cummission is essential, 
in our opinion, to the preservation of Ameri- 
can democracy.” 

Speaking for the Good Neighbor Policy, 
Senator Chavez declared: “This group [| Amer- 
ican citizens of Spanish or Mexican extrac- 
tion] does not ask, and has never asked for 
equality of economic opportunity to be handed 
to them on a silver platter. In the first place, 
this right belongs to them, to the same extent 
that it belongs to any American citizen, on 
purely Constitutional grounds. In the second 
place, they have purchased the right of political 
and economic freedom with their tears, their 
sweat, and their blood, all of these shed on the 
civilian front throughout the years, and upon 
the field of honor whenever they were called 
upon to do battle under the Stars and Stripes.” 

A section entitled ““Concrete Cases in Texas” 
includes seventy-four pages of affidavits by 
hundreds of Mexican-American men, women, 
and children. Under oath they report cases of 
discrimination in employment, segregation in 
public schools, and exclusion from business 
establishments, from residential sections in- 
cluding even additions for veterans, and from 
such events as national patriotic celebrations. 
Intimidation and beatings by civilians and of- 
ficers of the law are also reported. Among the 
affants are men who were in uniform when 
the incidents occurred; one of them wears the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Other affiants 
are veterans honorably discharged because of 
partial or total permanent disability. An addi- 
tional ten pages are devoted to listing some of 
the towns where discrimination is practiced. 

Indications that we are to some extent good 
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neighbors are also present in Perales’ sympo- 
sium. The leadership of two Presidents, Roose- 
velt and Truman, in supporting antidiscrimi- 
nation agencies and legislation is fully 
recognized. An article by Malcolm Ross, dis- 
tinguished educator and former chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices, states the case for those who are de- 
termined that good manners and human dig- 
nity shall prevail and that the problem of 
racial prejudice shall be resolved in America. 
Courageous editorials in Texas newspapers and 
letters from readers not of Mexican descent 
who protest against discrimination and call for 
an end to it are further contributions to this 
more encouraging side of the picture. 

To the list of recent publications dealing 
with discrimination, which includes Latin 
Americans in Texas by Pauline R. Kibbe, Not 
With the Fist by Ruth Tuck, American Me 
by Beatrice Griffith, and All Manner of Men 
by Malcolm Ross, the volume by Perales is a 
welcome addition. 

Thomas Bledsoe 


APPRAISAL OF SOUTHWEST 
America’s Heartland: The Southwest 


BY GREEN PEYTON 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $3.75 


WHEN A COMMITTEE at the University of Ok- 
lahoma laid plans for a series of books on the 
culture of the Southwest to be published by 
the university’s press with the assistance of a 
grant from the Rockefeller foundation, they 
determined on issuance of an introductory 
book which should tie the series together. This 
volume was intended, we are told, to be “not 
a scholarly study, but a general survey of the 
Southwest by an experienced journalist.” Green 
Peyton was chosen for the assignment of writ- 
ing it, and America’s Heartland: The South- 
west was the result. 


The projected series is to be one of a group 
of studies of regional cultures in the United 
States. By culture, says the author of the in- 
troductory volume, is meant “not people’s 
table manners or their devotion to the opera, 
but the way men and women behave in gen- 
eral, their ideas, and their accomplishments.” 
Together, the books on the Southwest are to 
“constitute an appraisal of this section and its 
meaning in the civilization of our uneasy era.” 
The object of America’s Heartland is stated as 
“not so much to weigh the culture of the 
Southwest as to describe it . . . to tell about 
the land and its inhabitants.” The book is to 
“explain why the Southwest is important to 
the life of our time, and how its people come 
to be the way they are.” 

This is rather a large order. That a journalist 
should be chosen, precisely because of his call- 
ing, as the best one to fill it, is in itself perhaps 
a comment on one phase of our American cul- 
ture. As a piece of journalism, America’s Heart- 
land is unquestionably good. The author has 
the feature writer’s eye for colorful detail and 
human interest. He knows how to illuminate 
eras and geographical areas through portraits of 
striking personalities—a rancher, a restau- 
rateur, an oilman, a professor, a newspaperman, 
a printer—and how to condense history into a 
few pages of lively anecdote. The pace of his 
book is swift, the style facile and always read- 
able. There is abundant evidence that Peyton 
has the versatility, the ability to squeeze the 
juice out of an interview, and the retentive 
memory that go into the making of a success- 
ful journalist. In the ten thousand miles of 
travel over the Southwest by which he pre- 
pared for the writing of this volume, he chose 
with a quick eye, gathered, and carefully pre- 
served a large quantity of shining fragments 
which he has now fitted into his mosaic picture 
of the region. 

The result is an attractive impressionistic 
design, which is exactly what the author claims 
for it. “The book,” he tells us in his foreword, 
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“is in no sense a work of profound research. 
It is simply an impression of the Southwest as 
I see it, with some observations on its past and 
its future.” Perhaps, therefore, it should be 
judged solely on the ground of its announced 
intention. And yet its place in the projected 
series invites a somewhat broader basis of judg- 
ment. This is the picture at which the reader 
who does not know the Southwest is asked to 
look first, to familiarize himself with its gen- 
eral outlines before examining the more minute 
details to be presented in the other books. And 
from this point of view America’s Heartland 
is not altogether satisfying. 

With the advantages of a journalistic ap- 
proach necessarily go its disadvantages, which 
include a certain superficiality, topicality, and 
undue freedom in the use of generalizations. 
All these flaws may be found in America’s 
Heartland. To be sure, a general survey can- 
not be expected to treat every aspect of its 
subject in detail. But to escape superficiality 
a great mass of details is not required. As in a 
Chinese painting, so in a book a few lines can 
convey profound realities. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that the lines be so placed as to indicate 
every essential element of the subject. And in 
America’s Heartland some of these elements 
are missing. For example, the race problem is 
almost completely absent from its pages. Some 
attention is paid to the plight of the Indians, 
the position of the Spanish-American citizens 
of New Mexico is briefly and over-optimisti- 
cally stated, and brief mention is made of the 
low esteem in which Mexicans are held in 
Texas. But the wetback question is not dis- 
cussed. And one would not gather from a 
perusal of this volume that the status of the 
Negro posed any problem at ail to the South- 
west; whereas iri fact New Mexico is the only 
one of the fivé states included in Peyton’s 
map of the Southwest (Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana) which is 
not involved in a major struggle over one 
aspect or another of this problem. A survey 
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which omits consideration of such an impor- 
tant and acutely inflamed issue can scarcely be 
considered complete. 

Peyton is at his best when he is writing on 
subjects in which his sympathies have been en- 
listed—as, for example, in his chapters on J. 
Frank Dobie and the troubles of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. But in spite of the “humani- 
tarian liberal” approach announced in the fore- 
word and evidenced in such chapters as these, 
the plain citizen of the Southwest is hard to 
find in this book devoted to the description of 
“the land and its inhabitants.” One somehow 
gets the impression that Oklahoma is popu- 
lated by charming and benevolent oil million- 
aires, and Texas by men like the one who 
nonchalantly scrawled on a postcard an order 
to Neiman-Marcus for a $127,000 diamond 
ring. Musicians, artists, writers, and publishers 
receive their due along with industrialists, poli- 
ticians, and cattlemen. This, of course, is as it 
should be. But these individuals who live and 
work on one sector or another of the front line 
of regional culture do not exist by themselves. 
They have behind them a multitude of people 
—cowhands, small farmers, sharecroppers, in- 
habitants of small towns in Texas and moun- 
tain villages in New Mexico, and city-dwellers 
of New Orleans, Dallas, and Houston. It is 
the solid sense of the presence of these ordinary 
Southwesterners that is missing from Peyton’s 
book. And so when he utters a generalization 
about what “the Southwest” thinks (some- 
thing like “The Southwest holds aloof from 
international movements, such as the United 
Nations or the Marshall Plan, while it observes 
the preparations for war—inside its own bor- 
ders—with casual unconcern”), one wonders 
exactly who he means, and who has been do- 
ing the southwestern citizen’s talking for him. 

Nevertheless, taken on its own terms Amer- 
ica’s Heartland has many merits. It presents a 
clear and colorful picture of the varied phys- 
ical characteristics of the region, which have 
influenced the direction of its cultural growth. 
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It serves as an urbane and charming introduc- 
tion to a wide variety of people who are achiev- 
ing notable things in industry and the arts. 
And it points out in definite but friendly 
fashion many of the weaknesses of a section 
that in the pride of its gigantic resources and 
its new accomplishments tends to get too big 
for its britches. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


OUR PUPIL JAPAN 


Mirror for Americans: Japan 
BY HELEN MEARS 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $3.50 


ONLY THE IGNORANT or the irresponsible, it 
would seem, have the right to be happy. The 
analyst of human affairs who has any under- 
standing of the complexities of human behav- 
ior, the historian who has any comprehension 
of the tangled mass of events which he must 
either force into some preconceived order or 
else in dismay leave to lie in untended and mean- 
ingless disarray, knows that the slogans by 
which life is given focus, for which men. go 
forth to do b«ttle, and by which nations rise 
and fall, are rarely reflections of reality and 
that even the most bitter battles are in one 
sense or another sham battles. 

Actually men rarely fight for what they say 
they fight for, and even more rarely do they 
get what they think they fought for. We 
fought Germany, we said, to make the world 
safe for democracy, unintentionally destroying 
the conditions in which alone our kind of 
democracy could survive. Out of two wars 
with Germany we got, not American democ- 
racy, but British socialism, Russian commu- 
nism, and chaos elsewhere in Europe, with the 
end not yet. We fought Japan to prevent Jap- 
anese domination of Asia; we succeeded, only to 
find ourselves directly confronting communist 
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Russia with no buffer states betwen us either 
in Europe or Asia, with the Japanese bulwarks, 
Manchuria and Korea, now largely in Russian 
hands, with China falling increasingly into the 
communist pattern, and all in an Asia which 
could easily be induced to believe that the 
Western capitalistic, democratic white man is 
the evil genius who stirred the brew. 

And here is where Helen Mears comes in with 
an out-and-out repudiation of traditional and 
current American policy in Asia ir: general and 
Japan in particular. Miss Mears’s thesis, bril- 
liantly supported, is that what Japan became 
between 1853 and Pearl Harbor we her teacher 
and model made her become. The Japan which 
we despised and vanquished was none other 
than the hideous but unrecognized reflection 
of ourselves in the Japanese mirror. The kindly, 
co-operative Japan which has startlingly 
emerged since defeat is, Miss Mears urges, the 
real Japan as it was before the West taught it 
the cynicism and brutality of power politics. 
Nothing therefore is more absurd than that we 
the unreformed should presume to reform 
Japan. Every day of occupation she regards as 
criminal, as wanton repression and blanket pun- 
ishment of a whole people, as “‘a device for 
carrying out certain political and economic ob- 
jectives which are connected with the Japanese 
only in the sense that they (like the Chamorros) 
happen to inhabit some strategically placed 
islands.” The military objectives of the occupa- 
tion were accomplished within a few months. 
Since then our efforts have been directed toward 
subordinating Japan to our own economic and 
political security. Japan is now on the way to 
becoming a second Philippines. 

In support of her position Miss Mears sets 
out to show that we fought the war and occu- 
pied Japan rallied by slogans which were tissues 
of exaggerations and falsifications. Descrip- 
tions of the Japanese as “‘the most militaristic 
people in the world,” the “world’s most ruth- 
less aggressors,” with a 2,600-year-old “histor- 
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ical urge to conquer the world,” she shows to 
be ludicrous and fantastic. Long and important 
chapters are devoted to interpretation of Jap- 
anese history prior to Pearl Harbor as seen from 
the Japanese point of view, and with the intent 
to show that at every point in their Asiatic con- 
quests the Japanese tried to follow the legal 
fictions which the West employed to make con- 
quests legal, believing that the West which de- 
manded sauce for its goose could hardly object 
if Japan asked for sauce for its gander. 

In this review it is more important to state 
Miss Mears’s thesis than to attempt any extended 
critique of it. She has doubtless overstated her 
case; nevertheless, she has one. All history is 
written from a perspective and a point of view, 
ours as well as that of the Japanese, and indeed 
that of Miss Mears. The basic problem is, who 
shall decide as to the validity of perspectives? 
The last century in Eastern Asia has indeed 
been a wretched one, full of bungling and mis- 
management. When the evidence is all in, the 
obloquy will not all fall on Japan. The final 
appraisal of pre-Pearl Harbor events will not 
be that of the Tojo prosecution. It cannot be 
arrived at until the historians of eastern Asia 
are allowed to recount events as they see them 
from their side of the water, and present coun- 
terperspectives which are given due weight in 
a comprehensive perspective, more adequate 
than either a Japanese or an American perspec- 
tive by itself can be. As yet we have everything 
our own way. We do the talking; Orientals are 
silent. 

As important as it is that past injustices be 
rectified, it is more important that future in- 
justices should not take place. Miss Mears does 
not deal with the baffling and complicated prob- 
lem of Japan in contemporary Asia. And even 
from the Japanese standpoint this must now 
be the burning question. Japan cannot return 
to 1853 if for no other reason than that China 
and Russia are as of 1949, 


Fred D. Gealy 
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HOME-GROWN PLAYS 


From Native Roots: A Panorama of 
Our Regional Drama 
BY FELIX SPER 


Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho $4.00 


“WILL THESE PANTS Do for the poor old 
stricken father? And how do you keen? Listen 
to me and tell me if I’m keening right.”’ These 
lines (remembered imperfectly, it may be) are 
the essence of a playlet much favored twenty 
years ago in college and other amateur groups. 
The playlet represented the rehearsal of an 
Irish one-acter, full of seaweed and sadness, 
particularly amusing to audiences acquainted 
with the Lady Gregory and John M. Synge 
folk dramas. 

At Southern Methodist University in the 
late twenties the prototype and the burlesque 
were equally enjoyed. Nor were plays of Amer- 
ican local color neglected. Stirred by the the- 
ory Professor Frederick Koch taught his stu- 
dents in the Carolina Playmakers, Texas 
students busied themselves writing up the “in- 
digenous.” This reviewer, for one, played in 
a student opus called Melting Snow, a brief 
symbolic farm piece set in a dreary kitchen. 
A little later, Edyth Renshaw, now of the 
S.M.U. drama faculty, was writing a thesis 
on American folk drama. Home-grown stuff 
was the vogue, even if it was forced. Lulu 
Vollmer’s mountaineer play, Sun-Up, proved 
so popular in Dallas that the local torchbear- 
ers toured to a couple of towns with it. When 
one of the Fellows in the English department, 
Weldon Stone, finished a play for a competi- 
tion held by the Dallas Little Theatre, we 
asked him, “‘Is it a ‘Maw, I hyar them houn’s’ 
show?” It was—and a winner, too! 

The enthusiasm for the folksy which flour- 
ished at S.M.U. had its counterpart all over 
the States. Postwar (1919 et seq.) America 
had learned from the example of the visiting 
Abbey Players and the Moscow Art Theatre, 
the lectures and masques of Percy MacKaye, 
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the teaching of George Pierce Baker in his 47 
Workshop and of “Prof” Koch, that drama 
need not be borrowed or remote, that the 
everyday experience of people encompassed 
tragedy and comedy enough for any stage. 

Now a New Yorker, Dr. Felix Sper, has 
gathered up the history of our recognition and 
use of regional details and themes. He acknowl- 
edges drawing inspiration from many sources, 
among them the publications of the Texas 
Folklore Society, the late L. W. Payne of the 
University of Texas, and “the laureate of the 
Ozarks,” author of the whittler plays, Weldon 
Stone. 

In his From Native Roots, Dr. Sper gives 
a chapter to each of the thirteen sections into 
which, literarily, the country seems to be di- 
vided. Each chapter offers quick summaries 
of and comment on plays of the region, from 
the earliest that show a glimmering awareness 
of locale down to those written as late as 1947. 
For anyone who has had an interest in the the- 
atre of his own region or of the country as a 
whole, there is pleasure in finding the mate- 
rial marshalled so neatly. It’s a grand sweep 
of character we have, the type varying with 
race—Indian, Negro, and white—as with occu- 
pation: logger, farmer, miner, cowboy, whit- 
tler, prospector, clamdigger, bandit. And with 
geography—Creole, Cajun, Georgia Cracker, 
hillbilly, Yankee. The whole Ballad for Amer- 
icans is sung again in this book. 

Because the author has made himself vul- 
nerable by trying to cover all possible regional 
plays, he must not be surprised if readers from 
one section or another complain of omissions. 
Some Californian may want to know why he 
left out Sidney Howard’s They Knew What 
They Wanted and Steinbeck’s Of Mice and 
Men, both with as much local color as certain 
other plays in which the setting is less impor- 
tant than the theme. In his consideration of 
the Negro in the theater, actually one of his 
best chapters, Dr. Sper skips right over the 
notable Goat Alley of Ernest Howard Cul- 
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bertson, Daniel Reed’s Scarlet Sister Mary, 
James Knox Mullens’ Never No More, Conjur 
Man Dies, by Rudolph Fisher, Stevedore, Sav- 
age Rhythm, and Anna Lucasta. In writing of 
Texas plays, he names two of those in Three 
Southwest Plays (though inaccurately refer- 
ring to Kathleen Witherspoon’s full-length 
Jute as a “playlet”), but omits—even in the 
bibliography—John W. Rogers’ Where the Dear 
Antelope Play. Possibly E. P. Conkle’s The 
Delectable Judge (Judge Roy Bean, the Law 
west of the Pecos) came along after Dr. Sper 
had finished his own manuscript; but Bill 
Shapard’s and Eloise Eubank’s comedy about 
the French ambassador’s pig in Austin has been 
in print these dozen years past. And so on. 

If From Native Roots should be revised for 
a future edition, it is to be hoped that two 
vexations will be altered. One is the delib- 
erate omission of play titles from the text. You 
read whole pages of summaries of plot or 
theme, recognizing or failing to recognize the 
original, wondering why in tarnation the 
writer thought it smart to hide the names of 
the plays. Of course he has not hidden them 
entirely. They are in the footnotes, in small 
print, and the notes are at the end of the 
chapter. Why the credit-lines could not have 
been right with the summaries, as is normal 
and sensible and clear, nobody explains. The 
thing (Vexation Two) that makes this ellipsis 
still worse is that the index, obviously com- 
piled without feeling for its importance to 
the user, is misleadingly short. If a play is 
not mentioned by name in the text—and nine- 
tenths of the plays are mot there named—it 
does not appear in the index! This idiocy (can 
the publisher have been pinching pennies?) 
produces curious effects. For example, if you 
want to see if El Cristo is discussed, looking in 
the index for El Cristo or for the author’s name 
will avail you nothing, for neither is listed. 
Yet the play is discussed. To find that out, 
however, you must put on your Hawkshaw hat 
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and go hunting where instinct suggests the 
discussion might be or ought to be. 

But aside from its two mechanical whimsies, 
From Native Roots is a good reference volume 
for theater collections and libraries. There are 
eleven photographic illustrations. 


Sarah Chokla Gross 


ANTEBELLUM SOUTHERN CULTURE 
Romanticism and Nationalism in 


the Old South 


BY ROLLIN G, OSTERWEIS 
Yale University Press, New Haven $3.75 


RECENT PRESS NOTICES and personal expres- 
sions by students of American culture all point 
toward a general feeling of gratitude for the 
excellent work done by Messrs. Spiller, Thorp, 
Johnson, Canby, and associated scholars in pro- 
ducing the collaborative Literary History of 
the United States. Especially welcome is Vol- 
ume Three, whose authentic and full bibliog- 
raphies offer a detailed survey of research al- 
ready completed, truly an extended critical 
and historical record of American literary cul- 
ture. Moreover, these bibliographic’data reveal 
gaps in our cultural records. Fortunately one 
such lacuna is now filled by a new scholarly 
volume, Romanticism and Nationalism in the 
Old South, by Rollin G. Osterweis, research 
assistant in history at Yale University. 

By way of introduction, Dr. Osterweis ap- 
proaches his definition of antebellum southern 
culture through a graphic illustration: the 
tripod. Civilization in the Old South (approxi- 
mately from the War of 1812 until the 
1860’s) “rested upon a tripod-——cotton and the 
plantation system forming one leg, Negro slav- 
ery a second. The third leg, much neglected, 
is the cult of chivalry.” The history of the 
whole impact of romanticism on the South 
includes, along with the extremely conspicuous 
theme of the chivalric cult, the most ambitious 
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impulse of the region: the rising tide of south- 
ern nationalism. Adhering closely to a three- 
fold design, the author centers his thorough 
investigations around the slow emergence, the 
nature, and the significance of romanticism in 
the South. This main development of the 
study is supplemented by quite full references, 
an appended critical exposition, “‘Romanti- 
cism Defined” (stressing romanticism as a 
challenge to the historian of ideas), and de- 
tailed bibliographic notes. Incidentally, the 
latter are not only valuable in pointing to rare 
source materials (notably to antebellum south- 
ern periodicals, diaries, letters, scrapbooks, es- 
says, travelogues, state records, illustrative 
drawings—freely used in this book—and much 
more), but they are, by virtue of Dr. Oster- 
weis’ sprightly style, interesting reading. 

Earlier recognized research has contained ex- 
planations of romanticism in the South; but 
this full-scale interpretation traces its growth, 
step by step, as a combination of forces, mainly 
of complex local patterns and of invading ideas 
(especially through many “culture carriers” 
from Scotland, England, Germany, France, 
Italy, Greece, and elsewhere in Europe). Cer- 
tain environmental factors—climate and soil, 
the nature and density of population, social 
and economic institutions, intellectual trends, 
and the like—are shown, both in original man- 
ner and in the light of earlier research, to have 
prepared the mind of the South for romanti- 
cism. For example, on the generally pleasant 
climate (noted in the words of the late W. J. 
Cash as “a sort of cosmic conspiracy against 
reality in favor of romance’’) rests the respon- 
sibility for a dreamy, imaginative tempera- 
ment. 

Important among the influences on the 
southern attitude toward the offerings of 
European romanticism is the plantation, ro- 
mantically represented in regional literature 
as early as 1832 in Kennedy’s Swallow Barn. 
As a counterpart of the medieval manor, the 
plantation, with its complex local life, added 
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intensity to the feudal feeling of the South. 
It is no wonder that Scott’s brand of roman- 
ticism proved popular. The Waverley Novels 
convinced the southern planter and his women- 
folk “that the chivalric ideal was still to be 
found, in the very middle of the industrial 
grime and turmoil of the nineteenth century— 
to be found in the American South. As for the 
epitome of that ideal, he was, of course, the 
knightly planter. Wilfred Ivanhoe spelled ro- 
mantic glamour. A country gentleman should 
strive to be a chivalrous knight.” (One of the 
delightful illustrations used, a drawing from 
Harper’s Illustrated Weekly, pictures a south- 
ern joust in the nineteenth century.) 

Space permits but a mere indication of the 
broad scope of this cultural survey. First, the 
wide geographic range of the romantic temper 
appears in critical analyses of (1) the cult of 
chivalry in Richmond and other parts of the 
Old Dominion; (2) Baltimore and the Greek 
revival; (3) Charleston’s magazines (typified 
by the widely circulated Southern Quarterly 
Review), its romantic writers—Simms, Hayne, 
Timrod, Richard Henry Wilde, Augustus Re- 
quier, and others—its early love of music and 
interest in romantic architecture; (4) the mar- 
tial spirit and strong nationalism throughovt 
South Carolina; (5) DeBow’s Review whose 
masthead, Carlyle’s quotation that “Commerce 
is King,” symbolized the great commercial and 
shipping activities of New Orleans; (6) Gulf 
Coast imperialism; and (7) the southwestern 
frontier whose “romantic pattern presented it- 
self principally in terms of evangelical re- 
ligion, folklore, and chivalry.” 

In the second place, the scope of this study 
appears in the examination of numerous cul- 
ture carriers of romanticism. Whence came 
significant outside influences? How did they 
invade the southern world? Various periodicals 
(represented in these chapters by Richmond’s 
Southern Literary Messenger, the Southern 
Ouarterly Review, DeBow’s Review, and a 
few widely circulated northern publications 
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as Godey’s Lady’s Book from Philadelphia) fur- 
nished an excellent medium for the spread of 
ideas. Periodicals, carrying frequent reprints 
of foreign works, local critical essays, transla- 
tions, imitations, and impressionistic tributes, 
created among Southern readers a marked en- 
thusiasm for the romantic tradition. Book- 
shops, acceding to popular demand, advertised 
in magazine and newspaper columns various re- 
prints of the works of Scott, Carlyle, Tom 
Moore, Byron (whose narrative verse spread 
throughout the South “the cult of Greece”), 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Benjamin Disraeli, 
Felicia Dorothea Hemans (inspirer of “the cult 
of woman” and the sensibility phase of South- 
ern romanticism), poetess and novelist Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (beloved for her “gentle 
melancholy and saccharine statement’’) , Gold- 
smith, Burns, Bishop Percy and James Mac- 
pherson (widely appreciated for the Reliques 
and the Ossian), William Aytoun (known for 
his collection of Scottish ballads), various Ger- 
man writers (Herder and Schiller among oth- 
ers), Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Hugo, Meri- 
mée, and Dumas among the French, and the 
Italian Mazzini. 

Such were the basic foreign sources for the 
trappings of the southern romantic cult. Espe- 
cially witty is the presentation of Mark Twain’s 
familiarly known disparagement of Scott and 
his debilitating influence on the southern mind. 
Twain held Sir Walter responsible for the Civil 
War. (No mention is made, however, of Mark 
Twain’s amusing letters of protest to friendly 
Brander Matthews, who had urged the humor- 
ist, then recuperating from an illness, to read 
the Waverley Novels. “Dear Brander,’ wrote 
Clemens, “I am dying, slowly dying, from the 
blight of Sir Walter.” On the other hand, ref- 
erence is made to a modern critic, H. J. Ecken- 
rode, who supports Twain’s thesis by terming 
the antebellum South a veritable ‘Walter 
Scottland.”) Further analysis reveals that the 
South, with its chivalric code extending even 
to yeoman farmers, generally regarded Dickens’ 
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fiction exalting the lower classes as “loath- 
some.” By contrast, the North championed the 
cause of Dickens—that is, until the publica- 
tion of his unflattering American Notes. 
Neither Emerson’s interest in the rise of the 
common man nor Shelley’s radicalism found 
favor with southern aristocrats. 

Primarily, this is an excellent book for stu- 
dents of American civilization, who, however, 
may question the omission or the light treat- 
ment of certain patterns in southern roman- 
ticism. For example, only three periodicals are 
stressed to any extent as romantic culture car- 
riers; yet, as W.S. Hoole has shown in A Check- 
List and Finding-List of Charleston Periodi- 
cals, 1732-1864, in Charleston alone from 1795 
to 1864 seventy magazines actually were pub- 
lished. Moreover, did not the Richmond, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and other theaters 
(all studied by Shockley, Hoole, and Gafford) 
contribute much to the southern romantic 
movement? To illustrate, Hoole, covering the 
period from 1813 to 1861 in The Ante-bellum 
Charleston Theatre, notes popular enthusiasm 
for Edwin Forrest and other interpreters of 
romantic roles and lists the Charleston pro- 
duction of such popular romantic plays as 
Bird’s The Gladiator, Kerr’s version of Rip 
Van Winkle, and The Bride of Lammermoor. 
Such omissions, however, do not lessen this 
reader’s interest in Dr. Osterweis’ fascinating 
history of “the cult of chivalry as its [roman- 
ticism’s] most persistent manifestation and 
the idea of Southern nationalism as its most 
ambitious impulse.” 

Beyond this evaluation is something more 
valuable. This investigation, more objectively 
considered, is a serviceable filling in of a gap 
in our cultural records. Moreover, it is an ad- 
mirable synthesis of literary, economic, geo- 
graphic, and other records of antebellum life. 
By its author’s painstaking analysis of certain 
foreign sources of American ideas this research 
gains place near such worthy earlier studies as 
John Paul Pritchard’s Return to the Fountains 
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and Howard Mumford Jones’s America and 
French Culture, 1750-1848. 
Ima Honaker Herron 


NEW MELVILLE JOURNAL 

Journal of a Visit to London and the 
Continent by Herman Melville 
1849-1850 


EDITED BY ELEANOR MELVILLE METCALF 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge $3.75 


BECAUSE COPYRIGHT conditions were what they 
were in 1849, young Melville found himself 
on the way to London in the autumn of that 
year to seek a publisher for his fifth book, 
White Jacket. Within two years he was to 
bring out his masterpiece, Moby Dick. Already 
there were stirrings of no common sort within 
this “pondering man,” as a result of which the 
Journal he kept during his seventeen weeks’ 
trip is helpful in understanding his genius. The 
generous notes supplied by his granddaughter 
explain the relation of Melville’s observations 
to his work as a whole as well as indicate the 
conditions surrounding an American author in 
the London milieu of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Clearly, Melville wanted to see things as they 
really are. That is evident not only in his alert 
response to nature and to historical association, 
travel-companion, Adler, about metaphysics. 
These talks about free will and fate did not 
but particularly in his many talks with his 
keep him from enjoying good food and drink, 
however, nor from gratifying his fondness for 
the theater, from visiting museums and gal- 
leries, from vagabonding through courts and 
lanes, or shopping for old books. He even 
thought of extending the journey to the mag- 
ical East. 

From London Melville went to Paris, where 
he admired Notre Dame, “that noble pile,” saw 
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the Louvre, the Palais Royal, the Invalides, the 
Cluny Museum, the Luxembourg, the Sor- 
bonne, the Pantheon, and visited Versailles. 
Brussels he found dull, Waterloo he deigned not 
to visit; he preferred renewing his talks with 
Adler. By the time he took the trip up the 
Rhine from Cologne to Coblenz, he was home- 
sick and turned back to England. He found a 
publisher at last with whom he could come to 
terms, and he now received invitations out, but 
these were too far in the future for a man bent 
on going home. In his forthright way he de- 
clared Lockhart, Scott’s biographer, whom he 
met, a “fish-blooded churchman”; Bulwer he 
considered a “reptile”; he read Tristram Shandy 
for the first time; and the Opium Eater he con- 
sidered “wonderful.” 

This book, like the Journal Up the Straits, 
the only other journal of Melville in existence, 
is a handsome example of bookmaking. It is 
supplied with a hitherto unreproduced portrait 
of Melville taken about 1846, one also of his 
wife and son, taken from a daguerreotype, and 
reproductions of some pages of the manuscript. 
Mrs. Metcalf’s editorship is excellent. 

Ernest E. Leisy 


CHALLENGING SOCIAL ANALYSIS 


Crime, Suicide and Social Well-being 
in Your State and City 

BY AUSTIN A. PORTERFIELD AND 

ROBERT H. TALBERT 


Leo Potishman Foundation, Fort Worth $2.25 


THE SIZE OF THis challenging little volume is 
not a proper measure of its contents or merit. 
It is essentially a quantitative analysis of three 
groups of phenomena, each of which is treated 
in a manner that makes it a complete mono- 
graph within itself. In fact, several of the 
chapters have appeared, either in whole or in 
part, in professional journals as complete re- 
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search projects. The book is given continuity, 
however, by means of the application of the 
concept of social well-being to the later chap- 
ters and by a weaving together of the content 
of each division. 

The general viewpoint of the work is, in 
the words of the authors, 


. .. that cities and states differ in their specific 
social structures and cultural patterns—their 
particular patterns of living together. Thesc 
divergent patterns of living together in turn 
influence the degree of social well-being and 
become factors in the development of different 
pathological patterns such as crime and suicide. 


This rather academic point of view is apt to 
be lost sight of by the general reader who will 
be vastly more interested in comparing his city 
and state with others in the United States. 
One suspects that the authors were conscious 
of this possibility, since all of the data are 
carefully arranged to facilitate comparisons. 
The states are ranked for general social well- 
being, rates of crime, and suicide rates. Eighty- 
six smaller cities are paired on a North-South 
axis (e.g. Waco, Texas and Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan) for comparisons of crime rates and nine- 
teen larger cities are placed in order of rank 
in regard to their crime and suicide indices. 

The comparisons will not be comforting to 
the southern and southwestern states and the 
cities included in them. The thirteen states 
comprising the Old South and the Southwest 
occupy the thirteen lowest ranking positions 
in the scale of social well-being and suffer sim- 
ilarly by being in the higher ranks for serious 
crimes, especially homicide. Only in relatively 
low suicide rates does the South show to ad- 
vantage. 

A number of interesting hypotheses are ad- 
vanced by the authors to explain these and 
other findings in their statistical analysis. The 
level of social well-being in a state they find 
to be associated with four general factors: the 
degree of urbanization by states; the amount 
of industrialization in each state; the varia- 
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tions in professional leadership; and the pro- 
portion of a given population which is subject 
to various forms of discrimination. The au- 
thors are careful to point out that the fourth 
factor “is not an accusation that one section 
of the nation is less given to fair play than an- 
other; it is simply the idea that equal ten- 
dencies to discriminate against minorities have 
increasingly devastating results for the total 
population with the increasing size of the 
minorities from one region to another.” 

There are also hypotheses put forward in 
explanation of the trends in serious crime rates 
in the several states and the differences in the 
indices of crime between them. Vigorous ob- 
jection is made to the popular notion that the 
Negro per se is responsible for the high crime 
rate in the South. This objection is well sup- 
ported by statistical data. 

Several surprising relationships are indicated 
in the various analyses. For example, although 
the number of other professional persons in 
the population correlates directly with the level 
of social well-being, there is a distinct nega- 
tive correlation between the number of min- 
isters and the level of well-being in the various 
states. Dr. Porterfield admits that he is non- 
plussed by this finding. It seems to this re- 
viewer that he needn’t be. Other studies of 
his, and analyses by other authors, have shown 
that there is a negative correlation between 
urbanization and the number of churches per 
thousand population. Since urbanization is di- 
rectly correlated with well-being one could 
expect nothing else than a negative one in rela- 
tion to ministers. 

Other interesting facts are that suicide rates 
are inversely correlated with homicide rates 
and that crime rates when compared only with 
the percentage of Negroes in certain states 
vary inversely with the Negro population. 
Thus Kentucky, with a crime index of 237 
(1937-39) had a Negro population percentage 
of only 7.5, while Louisiana and Mississippi, 
with crime indices of 132 and 136, had, re- 
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pectively, a population composed of 35.9 and 
49.2 per cent Negroes. 

These and many other similar types of find- 
ings make the little book fascinating to the 
social pathologist and startling to the layman. 
It is inevitable that there will be considerable 
criticism of the methods of arriving at the 
conclusions and doubt cast on the validity of 
the data. The authors anticipate such reactions 
and meet them with a combination of apology 
and challenge. 

Thev are quick to point out the limitations 
of the index of social well-being but think 
that the conditions chosen on which to con- 
struct their scale “ought to be a fair indica- 
tion of social welfare conditions.” In defense 
of their index of social well-being they ex- 
plain the complexity of the factors which en- 
ter into it; altogether there are twenty-six spe- 
cial conditions combined into six general fac- 
tors, which are themselves grouped together 
to form the final index. Although this pro- 
cedure may assist statistical refinement it re- 
sults in the loss of a sense of reality for the 
reader. Thus scores for eight factors are aver- 
aged to form a score for educational and cul- 
tural conditions in each state. This score in 
turn is converted into an index number for 
comparison with other states. A similar pro- 
cedure is undertaken for five other conditions 
(economic welfare, living conditions, voting 
index, medical facilities, and viability). All of 
these indices are then averaged to arrive at the 
general index of social well-being. The final 
result is therefore expressed as an average per- 
centage of several other percentages which are 
in turn taken from averages. Such methodology 
is apt to be confusing to any but the statis- 
tically minded, and may be received skeptically 
by the latter. 

It may also be objected that the index of 
well-being is biased in favor of the urban 
North and Far West by reason of the factors 
chosen to represent social welfare. The six fac- 
tors are those which, by their nature, are most 
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highly developed in urban areas. Rural states 
are, ipso facto, penalized for being rural. We 
are likely to agree with the authors, however, 
that health, wealth, education and general cul- 
ture, housing, franchise privileges, and med- 
ical facilities are accepted in our society as 
major values and as such are valid so far as 
they go toward establishing well-being. 

To the objections that are apt to come from 
numerous Chambers of Commerce that their 
cities have been subjected to invalid statistics 
the authors say: 


Those whose states or cities have lower scores 
for social well-being and higher scores for 
pathological conditions than the rest may 
doubt the validity of our indices; but such 
doubts will teach them nothing except as they 
learn it through being challenged to careful 
research for the “common good.” 


In a statement characteristic of the style 
throughout the text, the authors also warn 
states with advantageous scores not to be com- 
placent. ““New York as a city and Connecti- 
cut as a state still harbor a large amount of 
human suffering that cannot be alleviated by 
claiming that there is more somewhere else.” 

In general the information contained in the 
contents of the analysis (if we concede the 
validity of the data and the correctness of the 
refinement techniques) is a challenge to the 
oft-challenged South to de something about 
the welfare of its citizenry. An appeal is, in 
fact, directly made for communities to learn 
more about themselves from the factual rather 
than the sentimental point of view. The au- 
thors apparently overlook the treadmill nature 
of social improvement which makes it prob- 
able that, however much better conditions get 
in the South, the latter’s relative position in 
the rank of the states will remain the same. 

It would be inaccurate, however, to char- 
acterize the study as done entirely with social 
therapy in mind. The section on a “Decade of 
Crime” is a scholarly analysis in the best tradi- 
tions of pure social science and the discussion 
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of suicide brings in a number of theoretical 
concepts quite removed from the idea of “‘do- 
ing something about” this problem. 

The book is recommended as a lively pres- 
entation of highly complex statistical data 
which, if they do no more, should arouse con- 
siderable interest in the problem situations 
which they present. Laymen and professional 
persons alike will benefit by a careful reading 
of the materials. 


John P. McKinsey 


BIOLOGIST IN CHINA 
China: The Land and the People 


BY GERALD F, WINFIELD 
William Sloane Associates, New York $5.00 


IT IS A DISTINCT PLEASURE to present so excel- 
lent a book on the moot question of China as 
the one under consideration written by Dr. 
Winfield, who, as the blurb tells us, was “born 
in a small community [Joshua] near Dallas 
and graduated from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity.” Dr. Winfield, now director of United 
States Service to China and Secretary of the 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in 
China, has spent thirteen years as a research 
biologist in China. From the vantage point of 
his own professional skills and interests he has 
produced one of the most unusual, informa- 
tive, and valuable books on China to be seen 
in a decade. 

The material presented is arranged under 
two main headings: The Land and the People, 
and Rebuilding China. Part I is descriptive, 
presenting careful concise accounts of the geo- 
graphic and human foundations, of agriculture, 
diet, clothing, shelter, commerce, industry, 
transportation, health, education, language, 
local government, and of the effects of the 
war on China. Dr. Winfield’s literary style is 
as attractive as his facts are accurate. He has 
observed happily, with great care, and at 
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length, with the result that whatever in China 
he touches comes to life. 

Of special interest and value is the chapter 
on health. Since Dr. Winfield is a parasitologist, 
he is able to write most intimately and know- 
ingly about the nature of the diseases which 
ravage the Chinese. He is also enough of a 
sociologist to know that the health problem is 
bafflingly intertwined with age-old patterns of 
agriculture and that it cannot be solved apart 
from radical changes throughout the whole 
of Chinese life. To the layman in the field, 
the life cycle of the hookworm as narrated by 
Dr. Winfield is most fascinating, and so also 
is that of the liver fluke. One comes to have 
great admiration for these parasites, consider- 
ing the obstacles they encounter in trying to 
complete their life cycles. How any of them 
do it under the circumstances seems nothing 
short of a miracle. Nevertheless, these and 
other fecal-borne diseases cause over four mil- 
lion deaths a year, almost a third of the annual 
death toll. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
questions as to the rebuilding of China. The 
problem indeed is a baffling one. “The whole 
massive task of rebuilding China is an impos- 
ing complex of interrelated problems, no one 
of which can be solved independently. The so- 
lution of the whole requires the solution of 
each; and the solution of each requires the solu- 
tion of all.” Basic is the problem of population 
control: “All the proposed steps toward indus- 
trialization and increased agricultural produc- 
tivity, all the processes necessary to enable 
China to play her logical role in a world com- 
munity, all plans for her progress are and will 
be futile unless her population growth can be 
controlled.” It is from this standpoint that 
Dr. Winfield projects specific proposals: 


Three processes must be developed concurrently 
if the controlled decline of birth and death 
rates are to reach the levels noted: existing 
checks on population growth must be left 
much as they are until positive means of reduc- 
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ing births are developed and practiced; a med- 
ical-health program designed to bring about a 
rapid reduction in births to keep pace with 
declining deaths must be activated; the process 
of industrialization must be speeded so that 
natural restrictive factors, such as those which 
finally leveled off Europe’s population curve, 
will help limit the growth of population. 

As the author recognizes, this is a large order. 
Yet, properly promoted, a fifty-year plan 
might achieve astonishing success. There are 
grounds for hope. And as a spur to American 
aid, “Our political fate in the Pacific is closely 
bound to that of China” and “the American 
way of life can survive only if China succeeds 
in rebuilding herself in such a way as to raise 
the standard of life of all her people.” 

As for the Kuomintang-Communist contro- 
versy, Dr. Winfield is more critical of the 
Communists than of the Central Government, 
asserting that the latter has achieved a great 
deal more than the Communists in undertak- 
ing the complicated practical programs that 
can eventually rebuild the country. The fact 
is, however, that the Chinese problem is much 
more than a political problem. It is this heavy 
load which America must help to lift when 
and where it can. 

The sincere intelligent Aumanitas which 
glows on every page of this book cannot be 
adequately displayed in a review. The book it- 
self will light a torch in the soul of any man 


who reads it. F. D. G. 


TWO JAPANESE BOOKS 
Shinsetsu Amerika Bungaku 


BY MASAJIRO HAMADA 


Wurman No Nikki 


BY MASAJIRO HAMADA 


ONE OF THE RESULTS of cessation of hostilities 
between Japan and America has been the par- 
tial resumption of cultural ties and renewed 
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appearance of Japanese books on American 
literature. Because of the long interruption 
of the war, Mr. Hamada’s New Interpretation 
of American Literature is less distinguished, 
from the American point of view, for novelty 
of interpretation than for the fact that it rep- 
resents an intact survival of critical thought 
in the late 1930’s, when cultural ties were 
broken. Hamada himself is a little bashful 
about his title and specifically disclaims any 
revolutionary ideas. The sound “‘shinsetsu” 
written with Hamada’s characters means “new 
interpretation”; with a different set of char- 
acters “‘shinsetsu” would mean “generous” or 
“kind,” a much more common Japanese word. 
And so it is not impossible, since this is Japan, 
that a polite little pun is half-intended. In any 
event, all but two of the essays which make up 
this volume have appeared in Japan before. 

This book may be said to be the result of 
Hamada’s education in America in the 1930's. 
What seems to have brought Hamada to Amer- 
ica was a search for Pioneer Spirit, for, “with- 
out stopping at San Francisco, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, or the larger cities,” he made 
his way deliberately to the frontier—and en- 
tered S.M.U. Then, with the exclusiveness and 
devotion of a Lafcadio Hearn, Hamada sought 
out the last twilights of Pioneer Spirit; read- 
ing his book, with a smile one sees how he de- 
lighted in the conversation of small cowboys 
in the neighbors’ yards and in that of old 
people in the country, “the grandsons of pi- 
oneers,” and even in an old rough table. Such 
preoccupation with Pioncer Spirit may not be 
typical of the profoundest understanding, but 
under the present conditions it is touching al- 
most to the point of being heartbreaking. One 
suddenly wonders what Pioneer Spirit would 
look like to Hamada in 1949. 

His book is what one would expect as soon 
as one has read enough to see why he came. A 
few chapter heads will suggest the contents: 
“American Literature and the Pioneer Spirit,” 


“The Literary Theories of Van Wyck Brooks,” 
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“Willa Cather as a New-Regionalist,” “The 
Poet of Democracy Vachel Lindsay” (whose 
warmly pro-Japanese ““The Jingo and the Min- 
strel” one may have forgotten), and among 
others, “Mark Twain’s Sense of Social Jus- 
tice,” this last taken from Hamada’s M.A. 
thesis written at S.M.U. 

The second of Hamada’s recent books is a 
translation of John Woolman’s Journal pub- 
lished in 1774 and dealing with the life of 
American Quakers. Hamada’s introduction 
traces the English origins of Quakerism and 
puts the subject in focus for Japanese readers: 
Quakerism was introduced to Japan in the 
eighteenth year of Emperor Meiji’s reign; it 
made few enough conversions, however, and in 
the early 1930’s only eight hundred Japanese 
registered as Quakers in a religious census; the 


war years which followed must have cut down 
even this number. Then, deceptively like an 
afterthought, comes the note—which is just 
what it should be—that Crown Prince Aki- 
hito’s English preceptress, Mrs. Elizabeth Gray 
Vining, is a Quaker. 

Both these books show intelligence and a 
sympathetic heart. Mr. Hamada is concerned 
with the same questions many Americans ask 
themselves or soldiers back from Japan: How 
long will pro-Americanism last in Japan? How 
sincere can it be? Random acquaintance with 
American movies, magazines, and slang is prac- 
tically worthless, or worse. Real understand- 
ing means digging it out, which is what our 
author has done and is doing, with Innocents 
Abroad already in press. 

Sam Houston Brock, Jr. 
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exactly the same terms as it is heard today in 
“jam sessions.” Most dance band arrangements 
are so much Strauss and Ravel in instrumental 
coloring. These are ineluctable facts that cut 
out the roots of protest to innovation in con- 
cert music. They substantiate the theory that 
concert hall opposition to novelty is psychiat- 
ric rather than aesthetic. 


TAKING A CAUSE CELEBRE immediately at hand, 
we submit the case of Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps” as played recently by the Dal- 
las Symphony Orchestra under Antal Dorati. 
The audience did not exactly explode during 
intermission. But it didn’t like it on the whole. 
A distinguished musician who should have 
known better confessed he could not make it 
out and called it “grunts and squeals.” 

Our pet insurance salesman and a great 
musical mind of the nineteenth century pro- 
claimed “Sacre” a joke or a jape and certainly 
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an affront to musical taste. The year, we must 
remind you, was 1948, and the place, Dallas, a 
city of the Southwest. The place of “Sacre” 
in music, we would think, had been estab- 
lished several decades earlier and in other 
places. 

The Dallas performance and reaction even- 
tuated as if the scene in the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, Paris, had not taken place 
thirty-five years earlier. Then it was that Ca- 
mille Saint-Saens, a musician temperamentally 
akin to ours in the lobby, stalked out laugh- 
ing, “What instrument is that?” and mean- 
ing the bassoon playing in an uncommon reg- 
ister. The Comtesse de Pourteles, an equivalent 
of our insurance man and music lover, shook 
her lorgnette indignantly and declared, “This 
is the first time anybody has tried to make a 
fool of me.” 

Thirty-five years ago the reaction was un- 
derstandable if not pardonable. In 1948 it was 
like arguing a flat earth against a globular 
one. The verdict on “Sacre” has been in for 
some time, appealed over a period, and con- 
firmed over a longer one. It is a monumental 
achievement in musical composition, a land- 
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mark and a turning point, and anybody who 
should presume to offer au opinion in 1948 
should have known it. Incidentally it had been 
played for a hundred million American movie- 
goers in Walt Disney and Stokowski’s big pic- 
ture, Fantasia, and had been accepted by the 
masses as one of the most impressive of the 
episodes. It caused less controversy with the 
inarticulate masses of America than a Bette 
Davis performance. 

There was nothing imponderable about “Le 
Sacre du Printemps” from the start. It was 
entirely of the romantic-pictorial school with 
kinship to the same scoffing Saint-Saens’ 
“Samson et Dalila” bachannale, not to say his 
“Rouet d’Omphale.” “Sacre” could have been 
inspired by Wagner’s Venusberg music in 
“Tannhauser” or the Polovtsian dances of 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” 

Like all the music cited, “Sacre” was a bal- 
let score for the Ballets Russes of Diaghilev. 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The time was pagan, prehistoric Russia and 
the place was the angry mountains, the Rocky 
Mountains, if you please, of geographical Rus- 
sia. Anything wrong or bizarre with that? 
Musically Stravinsky sought to produce a 
well-organized chaos, the barren plain, the wall 
of surrounding rocks, the primitive society that 
danced a virgin to death in sacrifice to cruel 
gods. To sound weird notes, he forced instru- 
ments, like the bassoon, to play out of fa- 
miliar registers. To express chaos he resorted 
to polyphony; that is, many melodies playing 
at the same time and meeting in harmonized 
sound with cunning discords. The polyphonic 
voices were further disorganized by different 
tempos often changing every few bars. Then, 
to show the ominousness of the elements, he 
developed orchestral volume to a degree not 
surpassed for twenty years until Respighi com- 
posed “The Pines of Rome” with Stravinsky’s 


devices in mind. 
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a ballet but has established its place securely 
in the concert halls, slowed up only by the 
facts that any orchestra playing it must be 
augmented expensively and that rehearsals re- 
quired strain the periods of union contracts. 
If “Sacre” were as simple to prodvce as 
“*Petrouchka” or “Fire-Bird,” it would be just 
as familiar. 

“Sacre” wound up, we think, the romantic 
period. It completed the limited objectives of 
the Beethoven to Stravinsky period so elo- 
quently that no other composer was moved 
to add to it. Stravinsky, himself, was the first 
to turn off the romantic path. Thereafter he 
began to simplify, to prune out, and to reduce 
his music to the translucence of the string 
quartet and to the peasant-simple nonliterary 
forms of a Bach suite. 

Since Stravinsky is not dead but is a lively 
contemporary and has been conducting Texas 
orchestras in his own works for the last four 
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seasons, it is difficult to overpower the con- 
servatives with his weight as a tradition. To 
make it even less glamorous Stravinsky is a 
naturalized citizen of embattled loyalty and 
when met is a small, shy, affable man who fits 
into any dinner party. That this agreeable fel- 
low-citizen, who knows the value of a dollar 
and the charm of a cute story, should also be 
as immortal as Beethoven and Schubert, is 
difficult for the head-hunting hostess to un- 
derstand. But it happens to be so. 

There were insults against Dorati and the 
Dallas Symphony for the performance of 
“Sacre,” threats of cancellation of season 
tickets and withdrawal of subsidy money. 
These were met by insults to anybody who 
presumed to get agitated about “Sacre” thirty- 
five years after it had entered repertoire and 
had survived bigger and better insults. So the 
town calmed down and later began to take 
pride that it was one of two, including Fort 
Worth, that had heard “Sacre” this season. 


THE PROGRESS of contemporary painting in 
the museums is even more complicated. For 
one thing artists are the meanest and most 
scurrilous of adversaries in an aesthetic argu- 
ment. For another, the school of abstraction- 
ism has the perverse habit of fixing literal 
titles on paintings that are purely decorative 
in purpose. A good painting may be named 
Still Life with Bottle and Fish and the poor 
spectator searches vainly for still life, bottles, 
and fish and finds nothing resembling any of 
it. Had the canvas been christened Line and 
Color Suggested by a Dead Chicken, Two Bot- 
tles, and a Stale Fish, the accessibility would 
have been eased considerably. 

We once had the experience of explaining 
a painting called The Circus to an artist who 
should have known better. 

Anything ignoble or capricious in this? We 
can’t think so. The aim was legitimate, the 
realization superb. “Sacre” has disappeared as 
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““Where’s the circus?” he demanded. 

“Tt isn’t,” we said. “All this artist has done 
is to collect the swirl of motion in a crowded 
midway, the gaudy colors, the seesaw of a 
high school pony, the soar of a trapezist, the 
black and white comic tradition of the clown, 
the sawdust and the misty heights of the big 
top—collect them all into a small canvas. I 
think it is good. He has reported the circus in 
less space than I could if I had a whole page 
of the newspaper to write in.” 

“Why so he has,” said the artist. We think 
we heard that this artist, purse-full from por- 
traits and landscapes, bought this picture. 

So it isn’t hard to bring the benighted re- 
gion up to date if the good leaders of the arts 
stand their ground, show tact, display sincere 
devotion to the past that makes the present, 
and dispute every point of ill-mannered Phil- 
istinism that gains public utterance. 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 119 


dletop,” Autumn 1945) and a piece reflecting 
his avocation as bibliophile, ““Across Aboriginal 
America: Journeying Through Texas in 1568” 
(Winter 1941), which lacer was reprinted in 
book form by Carl Hertzog for the Peripatetic 
Press under the title The Journey of Three 
Englishmen Across Texas in 1568. 

HENRY NASH SMITH’s essay on “The Dime 
Novel Heroine” (p. 182) concludes his SWR 
series on dime novel types from Kit Carson to 
Buffalo Bill. Mr. Smith contributed several 
chapters to the monumental Literary History 
of the United States, published recently by 
Macmillan. He is a member of the board of 
editors of the new American Quarterly pub- 
lished at the University of Minnesota, where 
he teaches in the department of English. 
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OF THE HALF-DOZEN short stories in this issue 
of SWR, four are by writers who have already 
gained some degree of recognition; one (“The 
Fallen Splendid House”) is by an author whose 
work is just beginning to receive the apprecia- 
tion it deserves; and one (“White Friendly 
Faces”) is a “souTHWEST Review First,” if we 
may imitate a journal of somewhat larger cir- 
culation. 

WILLIAM GOYEN is a young Texas writer, 
just now transplanted to Portland, Oregon. 
His work demonstrates, we feel, an intensity, 
a power of expression, a skill of description not 
often found in today’s clipped and hurried 
writing. Seldom, certainly, has a work of fic- 
tion evoked such wholehearted enthusiasm 
among the SWR staff as did ““The Fallen Splen- 
did House” (p. 131) and its companion piece 
or sequel, “The Wind in the Shutter,” which 
will be featured in the Summer SWR. We'll 
have more to say about the author next issue. 

DAVID CORNEL DEJONG (“The Romancing 

of Miss Tracy,” p. 143) has written half a 
dozen novels, a book of poetry, a book of short 
stories, and an autobiography in the language 
he adopted as his own when his parents brought 
him at the age of thirteen from the Nether- 
lands to Michigan. His short fiction pieces 
have been published extensively, and his work 
turns up consistently in the annual anthologies 
of “best” short stories. 
ROBERT RAMSEY (“The Clouded Looking 
Glass,” p. 158) is a member of the University 
of Arizona English faculty. He has written 
one novel, Fire in Summer, as well as numerous 
short stories. . . . DICK JOHNSON, a student at 
Southern Methodist University, formerly was 
a resident of Phoenix, where he was proof- 
reader and police reporter for the Arizona 
Times. During the war he served in the Navy. 
“White Friendly Faces” (p. 176) is his first 
published short story. 

FRED GIPSON rather changes pace with 
“Town of Beer and Sorrow” (p.189). This 
first-person tale, a mixture of fantasy, folklore, 
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and humor, bears only slight relationship to 
the rich body of backwoods, coon-hunting 
stories the author has been developing ever 
since his first effort appeared in SWR in 1936. 
Of course Hound-Dog Man, a Book-of-the- 
Month Club choice recently, represents the 
culmination of Mr. Gipson’s writings on his 
beloved coons—he can hardly be expected to 
surpass himself there, or even repeat his suc- 
cess, so inimitable is the flavor of the book. 
This fact was immediately evident to SWR 
readers when they had the opportunity to relish 
a year in advance of book publication (SWR 
Winter 1948) a chapter from Hound-dog 
Man, entitled ‘‘Coooooon!” 

RUBY PICKENS TARTT’s remarkable skill and 
sincerity in transcribing and interpreting the 
expressions and philosophy of the Negroes of 
her Alabama redlands (she lives in Livingston) 
was first brought to light by the late John A. 
Lomax, SWR contributing editor and famed 
folklorist who called on her several times for 
assistance in collecting folk songs of her re- 
gion. ““Without her help,” he says in his auto- 
biographical Adventures of a Ballad Hunter, 
“I could have made but little headway. She 
knew her Negroes, and they loved and trusted 
her as they had her father before her. . . . She 
had helped bury their dead, had repaired their 
shambling church buildings, counseled them in 
their trouble, enjoyed their stories, loved their 
songs, greeted them with smiles. . .” 

Mrs. Tartt’s “Alabama Sketches,” which 
appeared in the Winter 1944 SWR, later were 
reprinted in Martha Foley’s best-stories an- 
nual. The three brief tales making up “Ala- 
bama Sketches” are also to represent the state 
of Alabama in a ne anthology edited by Miss 
Foley and Abraham Rothberg, U. S. Stories: 
Regional Stories from the 48 States, which 
Farrar, Straus will publish in April. 

Josh Horn and his wife “Alice” (p. 192) 
were the principal characters in “A Pair of 
Blue Stockings,” the most memorable of the 
“Alabama Sketches.” 
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“, .- | congratulate you heartily on the 
book and on your invaluable historical 
labors in rescuing from obscurity the 
work of these early naturalists and in 
making it available to those who are 
interested in the fauna and flora of 
the Southwest ...”-—-E. W. Gudger, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 
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This Well Known Scientist 
refers to 


SAMUEL WOOD GEISER’s 
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The New, Enlarged Edition 
Designed by Merle Armitage 


Read Dr. Geiser’s fascinating stories of the earlier 
scientific achievements of Jacob Boll, Jean Louis 
Berlandier, Thomas Drummond, John James 
Audubon, Louis Cachand Ervendberg, Ferdinand 
Jakob Lindheimer, Ferdinand Roemer, Charles 
Wright, Gideon Lincecum, Julien Reverchon, 
Gustaf Wilhelm Belfrage. 


His notable work includes chapter biographies of 
these eleven men—also an added chapter on sci- 
entific study back before 1850 in the Old South 
—and thumbnail sketches of 142 other scientists 
of the 1820-80 period. 


NATURALISTS OF THE FRONTIER is a 
book you will read and read again. The handsome 
design also makes it a gift of distinction for your 
friends, 
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YOUR CHECK LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOOKS: 


History of 
Mexican Literature 


BY CARLOS GONZALEZ PENA 


Translated by Gusta B. Nance and 
Florene J. Dunstan 


Second Edition containing new bibliographi- 
cal material. An astounding revelation of 
the intellectual wealth of our Spanish-Amer- 
ican neighbor. Here the author traces the 
development of Mexican education, science 
and political thought—telling the tremen- 
dous story of the first Spanish missionaries 
in Mexico, giving the history of miracle plays 
in the New World, describing the Latin 
works of great Mexican humanists, discuss- 
ing Indian manuscripts and hieroglyphic 
writings. 


426 pages $2.50 


Taxco 
Mexico’s Silver City 


BY EDWIN J. FOSCUE 


| | The fascinating story of one of Mexico’s 

quaintest and most popular resorts—Taxco, 
silver center and art center. The author, 
writing in a style that everyone will enjoy, 
gives the historical, geographical and mod- 
ern aspects of this colorful place. Attrac- 
tively covered, the booklet is complete with 
photographs, maps and line drawings. This 
is No. 2 in the American Resort Series. 


36 pages, illustrated $1.00 
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Guide to 
Life and Literature 
of the Southwest 


with a few observations 
BY J. FRANK DOBIE 


Listing more than 500 books — with com- 
ments witty and wise — Mr. Dobie presents 
here the guide which he used for years in 
his justly famous class at the University of 
Texas. The bibliography is classified under 
such headlines as “Fighting Texans,” “How 
the Early Settlers Lived,” “Cowboys and 
Range Life,” “Naturalists,” “Mining and 
Oil,” etc. 


110 pages, illustrated $1.00 


MARK TWAIN’S 
The Letters of 


Quintus Curtius Snod grass 
Edited by ERNEST E. LEISY 


[ Here, collected for the first time and edited 

with clear and comprehensive notes, are 10 
humorous letters which Mark Twain con- 
tributed back in 1861 to the New Orleans 
Daily Crescent. These are brilliant examples 
of his earlier writings which also reflect the 
war-time thinking of Civil War days. For 
example, read his take-off on a visit to “Old 
Abe” in the White House—an account of a 
memorable spree in New Orleans—his 
“Hints to Young Campaigners,” and so on. 
This book belongs in all Twainian and Lin- 
coln collections. 


88 pages $2.00 








